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^  lioorrl  ii^U, 

I.  havt^  in  toroMT  NumLierff  *,  at&euipled  a  ^eueral  review  a4* 
Mr.  liairn  i%ruiii^s,  niid  a  |M#rlrait  of  liis  uibellootual  dL^t- 
racUr  Tiit  Ut»^ra|>iiical  |>orUoii  o(  the  fireaeut  volmuc  will 
lead  418  t4>  coniriii|>iaie  bih  peraooai  cliaracUT,  iuid  tbc  dlatuiolivo 
features  of  iiiH  pul|>u  eiot^ucuce.  *  \\  e  aliail  at  tbe  iluie  JaLc 
the  ireeuoni  of  advertuig  to  two  articleb  wbicL  bave  ai^'cirod  iii 
contom^nir\  /^tKiriiaU,  ouiiuduliig  airicturei»  u^io  Mr.  IlaU'a 
character  and  wruiugs,  in  wbkh  aduilratiou  of  Idh  lraiiM;eudeQ(t 
talenu.ih  bioatied  with  muuc  poriiou  of  Auiba|>}/rchoni^ioii  and  party 
fcelit^. 

31m-  iaii*euited  death  of  Sir  JaJLUO«  Mackintoab  Ita^  deprived  m 
^  auDM  inierebthig  xoculleclioiib  iif  Mr.  Hairs  college  Ufe  and 
earlier  yenrb,  and  ol‘  a  pliiluoophical  cstiioale  aud  deliiioatLon  of' 
his  ixterart  attaiiiiMeuts  and  intellectual  powers,  such  as  Sir  daoiea 
vas,  of  all  jAAcn  who  knew  him,  the  beat  i|ualjfied  to  bUNii)# 
But  wf  caniKa  regret  that  the  biogn^her's  oBice  has  (U'Vmv^ 
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19()  Life  of  Robert  Hall. 

u|xn  one  who8c  contiilcntial  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hall  in  later 
lii’f,  anil  entire  harmony  of  religious  sentiment  with  the  subject 
of  liis  memoir,  In'lter  litteil  him,  in  other  resi)ect8,  to  do  justice 
to  the  moral  and  religious  features  of  his  character.  ()f  Dr. 
Clregory's  very  able  and  interesting  memoir,  occupying  115 
dosi'lv  printeil  pages,  wc  shall  attempt  a  brief  abstract. 

UoWrt  Hall  was  bi^rn  at  Amsby  near  Leicester,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  17()4.  H  is  excellent  father  was  the  Baptist  minister  of  that 
village,  and  his  name  is  well  known  as  the  Author  of  a  valuable 
little  work  entitled,  “  Helps  to  Zion's  Travellers,"  which  has 
paHsinl  through  several  editions,  and  sufficiently  attt*8tH  his  correct 
judgement  and  solid  piety.  He  dieil  in  the  year  IJDL  Robert, 
though  nanunl  after  his  father,  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen 
ehildren ;  and  while  an  infant,  he  was  so  delicate  and  feeble,  that 
it  was  not  ex|H*cted  he  would  reach  maturity.  Until  he  was  two 
years  of  agi*,  he  could  neither  walk  nor  talk  ;  and  he  was  taught 
U>  s^)cak  and  to  s|Kdl  at  the  same  time,  by  an  intelligent  nurse, 
who,  obsiTving  that  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  inscriptions 
on  the  grave-stones  of  a  burial  ground  adjacent  to  his  father  s 
house,  ailopted  this  singular  expedient  of  tuition.  No  sooner 
was  his  tongue  thus  looseil,  than  his  advance  was  marked.  He 
Ixrame  a  rapid  talker  and  an  incessant  questioner ;  and  under  the 
village  dame,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  soon  manifested  itself  in 
his  )>asMon  for  l)ooks.  In  the  summer  sea.son,  after  school  hours 
were  over,  he  would  put  his  richly  prized  library  (including  an 
Kntick's  Dictionary)  into  his  pinafore,  and  steal  into  his  first 
school- nH)m,  the  burial-ground,  where,  extended  on  the  grass 
with  his  lxH>ks  sprciul  around  him,  he  would  remain  till  the  shades 
of  evening  conqH'llixl  him  to  retire  into  the  house.  To  this 
practice,  we  may  trace  with  toil  great  pn)bability,  the  origin  of 
that  disease  which  rendereil  his  wliole  life  a  conflict  with  physical 
suffering.  When  only  six  years  of  age,  he  was  placixl  as  a  day 
scholar  under  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Simmons,  who  resided  four 
miles  from  Arnshy  ;  and  at  first  he  walked  to  school  in  the 
morning,  and  back  in  the  evening.  Rut  the  severe  pain  in  his 
Kick  from  which  he  suffertHi  through  life,  had  even  then  begun  to 
distress  him,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  the  fatigue  of  walking 
so  far.  He  was  often  obligetl  to  lie  down  on  the  roiid;  sometimes, 
his  bn>ther  or  one  of  his  school-fellows  would  carry  him.  At 
length,  on  his  father  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case,  Uoliert  and 
his  bi\>ther  were  )>laml  under  the  care  of  a  friend  in  the  village, 
s^xnding  the  Sunday  only  at  home.  The  seat  of  Mr.  Hall's 
disease  was  the  aorta  and  the  kidney  on  the  right  side;  and 
nothing,  we  a^>prehend,  could  be  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  it, 
than  rneumatic  affections  occasioned  by  his  lying  on  the  rank 
grass  of  a  burial-ground.  The  only  wonder  is  that,  with  his 
twhlo  constitution,  he  survivid. 
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On  Htarting  from  home  on  the  Monday  morning,  llobert  was 
in  the  practice  of  taking  with  him  two  or  three  books  from  his 
father’s  library,  to  read  in  the  interval  between  school  hours. 
His  choice  of  lK)ok8  at  this  early  age,  was  most  extraordinary. 
The  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  were  among  his  favourites;  and 
before  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  had  perused,  and  re-|)eru8ed, 
with  intense  inten'st,  the  treatises  of  that  acute  reasoner  upon  the 
“Religious  AHections”,  and  the  “Freedom  of  the  Will'',  as 
also  liisho])  lilt  tier's  “  Analogy."  His  early  predilection  for 
this  class  of  studies  was  in  great  measure  determined  and  fostered 
by  intimate  association,  in  mere  childhood,  with  a  member  of  his 
father's  congregation,  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  a  very  shrewd,  well- 
informed  man,  and  ^  an  acute  metaphysician.'  Before  he  was 
ten  years  old,  our  young  student  had  written  many  essays  on 
religious  subjects,  and  had  occasionally  invited  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  bear  his  first  attempts  at  preaching ;  and  when  he  was 
only  eleven,  a  friend,  at  whose  house  he  was  spending  a  few 
wet'ks  for  the  l)enefit  of  a  change  of  air,  astonished  at  his  pre- 
ccK'ity  of  talent,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  request  him  to  perform, 
more  than  once,  before  a  select  auditory,  invited  to  hear  the  boy- 

Iircacher !  ^  1  never  call  the  circumstance  to  mind ',  Mr.  Hall 
las  been  heard  to  say,  ‘  but  with  grief  at  the  vanity  inspired ; 

*  nor,  when  1  think  of  such  mistakes  of  good  men,  am  I  inclined 
^  to  question  the  correctness  of  Baxter's  language,  strong  as  it  is, 

‘  where  be  says  :  “  Nor  should  men  turn  preachers  as  the  river 
*  Nilus  breeds  frogs  (saith  Herodotus),  when  one  half  moveth 
‘  l>efore  the  other  is  madcy  and  while  it  is  yet  but  plain  mud." ' 
We  have  known  instances  of  similar  injudiciousness  in  cases  of 
similar  precocity,  so  far  as  the  gift  of  fluent  s])eech  was  concerned 
in  the  display ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  equivocal  than  the 
promise  afforded  by  such  early  efflorescence.  The  native  vigour 
and  genuine  superiority  of  the  mental  constitution  arc  tested  by 
the  manner  in  w  hich  it  comes  out  of  the  fever  of  juvenile  vanity, 
and  gradually  recovers  a  healthful  tone.  In  some,  the  intellectual 
growth  is  stunted  for  life,  and  vanity  becomes  the  chronic  disease 
of  the  character.  In  the  few,  the  temporary  self-elation  operates 
as  a  Ix'neficial  stimulant,  and  sobers  down  into  a  proper  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

When  young  Robert  was  about  eleven,  Mr.  Simmons  con¬ 
scientiously  informed  the  father,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  pupil,  declaring,  that  he  had  often  been  obliged  to  sit 
up  all  night,  to  prepare  the  lessons  for  the  morning;  a  practice  he 
felt  unable  to  continue  !  He  was  in  consequence  of  tnis  candid 
intimation  removed,  and  was  next  placed,  as  a  boarder,  at  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland  of  Northampton,  a  roan  whose 
excellencies  and  eccentricities  were  strangely  balanced.  There 
he  remained  for  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which 
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he  tiiacle  coiisidemble  proinw*  in  Lftttn  and  Greek  ;  ami  after 
HtHwe  time  at  home,  in  the  Rtiidy  of  divinity  and  aome 
t*ol lateral  nuh^t'eta,  umler  the  immediate  guidance  of  hi«  father, 
waa,  in  Oet.  177^  plami  at  the  liristol  academy,  with  a  view  to 
hia  Inking  |>re|MtrfHi  for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Haptista, 
Wing  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  that  institution,  as  in  others 
of  a  similar  natiin*,  the  divinity  stiulenta  are  a|»pointed  in  turn  to 
tieliver  an  aildress  or  discourse  upon  subjects  8clecte<l  hy  the 
president.  Mr.  Hall's  first  essay  in  this  exercise  proved  an 
humiliating  failure,  which,  if  avocations  so  unlike  may  he  com¬ 
part'd,  reminds  us  of  young  Nelson's  failure  of  ctnirage  in  the 
first  eiigageinent.  *  .\fter  proceeding  for  a  short  time,  much  to 
'  iIk‘  gratificatutn  4»f  his  auditorx',  he  suddenly  pausetl,  covered 
"  his  face  with  his  hamls,  exclaiming,  *^()h  !  1  have  lost  all  my 
'  iikas",  and  set  down,  his  hamls  still  hiding  his  face.'  A  second 
aitemyrt,  in  the  following  week,  was  attendeci  hy  a  similar  failure 
of  solf  fHJtiseMsioii  or  recollei'tion,  still  more  painful  to  witness, 
and  hiill  itioru  humiliating.  'The  effWt  upon  his  own  mind  sterns 
to  have  lH*eii  that  <if‘  salutarv  mortification,  while  Ids  tutors  a|>. 
preciatitd  his  talents  too  justly,  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  his 
ibility  aikl  future  success.  Not  long  after,  he  delivered  a  dis. 
cour»«;  ill  a  village  ynilpit,  in  the  presence  of  several  ministers, 
which  excited  the  divyiest  interest. 

The  hUUiiiK'r  vacatum  of  I7d0  was  passed  hy  young  I  Tall  un¬ 
der  his  father's  r«K>f,  who,  having  now  liecome  fullv  satisfied  of 
his  sou's  genuine  piety,  us  well  as  of  his  pualitications  for  the  office 
to  which  his  paternal  hM|>es  iiad  always  tlevoted  him  *,  expressed 
to  luauy  frieiuls,  a  desire  that  he  sliould  lie  ^  set  apart  to  the 
'  Mured  work '.  Agreeably  to  his  views  of  |K)pular  ordination, 
he  resolved  that  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  should  judge 


•  The  writer  of  the  Article  in  the  (.'hristiaii  Observer,  ‘  can  scarceiv 
'  under.Htauii  liow  this  cuulJ  aiui|H>rt  with  the  seutinieiits  «»f  an  Anti- 
*  {Hedu>liapiiKt  iiiiiiistcr  ’ ;  and  iisks,  in  a  note,  ‘  l^ui  Dr.  liregorv  tell 
‘  MH  when,  where,  or  how  Hubert  Hall  was  bupli^etl?  *  \V*e  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  .iiiswer  this  iinjuiry,  without  any  s|>ecilic  knuwletlge  of  the 
circunislaiuvs :  hv  iiiiiuersiuii,  probably  at  ,Vrnsby,  and  certainly  prior 
to  his  licing  adnt.iicd  .ix  a  couiinunicant  by  *  the  clmrch  ’  which  sub- 
M‘«pu*ntly  recognis'd  its  youthful  member  iis  fit  to  discharge  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  public  teacher.  It  is  slraujjc  that  this  Writer  should  be  so 
unact|uaiiite4!  with  the  sentiments  of  Anti-pKdo-baptists  as  not  to 
know,  that  fwiptism  is  universally  reg;irded  as  a  pre-ri'iyuisite  to  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Tiord's  Supj>er,  and  that  it  is  udministensi  to  the  adult 
on  his  public  ctmfessKm  of  faith.  In  what  respect  this  view  of  the 
fsAptUnial  ordinance  could  interfere  with  the  pious  father’s  wishes  re- 
sjwciing  His  son,  and  his  resolution  to  educate  aim  for  the  aiinistry>  we 
c  m  '  iwarcely  understand  *. 
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of  hip  9009  fitnesp  for  the  wicred  function,  and  recognise  their 
conviction  by  a  solemn  act. 

«  “  Acconlinjrly  »»  tho  followinjr  extract  from  the  Ckurck^book 
on  the  13th  of  August,  “  he  uns  examined  by  his 

fktlior  iM'forr  the  church,  n*s]H'cting  his  inclinathm,  motives,  anu  end 
in  n'ference  to  the  ministry,  and  was  likewise  dt^sired  to  make  a  do* 
flarstion  of  his  religious  sentiments.  All  which  Iwing  done  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  the  church,  they  therefore  set  him  apart,  bv  lifting 
np  their  right  hands,  and  by  solemn  prayer.  His  father  then  cfehverea 
a  discourse  to  him.  frt^m  2  Tim.  ii.  1.  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  be 
.ftnmc  ifi  the  ernee  that  is  in  Christ  Jesns,  Beinc:  thus  sent  forth,  he 
nreiicheil  in  the  afternoon  fn»m  2  Thw.  i.  7»  May  the  Lord  bless 
liiin,  and  grant  him  great  sncceas  !  **  '  p.  9. 

It  ^  sadly  hafhes  the  notions^  of  personR  accustomed  to  the 
nuHlc  and  rules  of  e]>isco|)Hl  ordination,  to  find  a  mere  boy  of  six- 
tei'ii  thus  brought  forward  as  a  public  instructor,  and  then,  almost 
imnuHliatcly  afterwards,  wuu  as  a  pu])il  to  college.  To  such  per¬ 
sons,  it  seems  better  that  the  order  of  proceedings  had  been  re- 
verseil.  'I'hat  is  to  say,  they  would  deem  it  better,  that  a  young 
man  should  complete  his  academical  training,  L>cfore  the  point  is 
asi'crtaincd  and  certitied,  tiiat  he  )H>S8esses  the  grand  and  most 
indisjHuisablc  (iualitication  for  the  sacred  ollicc — piety.  We  cau- 
not  say  that  such  is  our  opinion.  Without  undertaking  to  decide, 
whether  a  ]>ious  lioy  of  sixteen  or  an  irreligious  man  of*  three  and 
twenty  is  fitter  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  we  must  think  that  it  is  tlie 
safer  ])lan,  ti>  select  a  pious  youth  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
and,  after  a  certain  measure  of  religious  training  and  probation, 
to  send  him  to  college,  than  t(»  bestow  the  college  education  first, 
and  ascertain  the  moral  htness  afterwards.  We  are  very  far  from 
wishing  to  countenance  Iniy-preachers ;  but  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking,  that  if  a  lad  of  sixtetui  is  deemed  capable  of  intelligently 
sul)scrii)ing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 
so  very  preposterous,  that  he  should  be  qualiiicd  to  deliver  a  re¬ 
ligious  discourse  as  a  probationary  specimen  of  his  attainments 
and  piety.  That  young  liall  was  not,  by  this  solemn  recognition 
of  his  fitness  for  tlie  sacred  function,  invested  with  the  cliaracter 
of  a  public  instructor,  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  lie  was  still  a  student  at  the  Bristol  Academy,  to  which 
he  ri'turned  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  ;  and  In  the  autumn  of 
17dl,  he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  to  complete  his  theological  edu¬ 
cation  at  King's  College,  on  Dr.  Ward's  foundation.  In  fact, 
the  object  of  the  appeal  to  the  church,  and  the  bearing  of  its  de¬ 
cision,  related  to  the  expediency  of  his  ))rosccuting  his  studies 
vith  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  minister  of  the  (lospel.  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory  does  not  employ  the  word  ordination  in  mentioning  this 
"  public  designation'  of  Mr.  ilali  as  a  preacher;  nor««]iould  wc 
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L*onleiiil  for  the  pn>prictv  of  that  term  in  stich  a  reference ; 
Hiiu'e  uniination  is  j^merally  understood  ns  an  appointment  to  a 
H|icetlic  charge.  Hut,  dismissinjj  that  word  from  consideration, 
with  all  the  |K>letnieal  associations  that  it  sujifjfests,  we  would  ask, 
what  was  there  in  the  pn>ceedinp  ht're  narrated,  that  could  have 
anv  tendency  to  inHate  the  mind  of  a  pious  youth  with  self-iin- 
|H>rtaiu'e,  or  that  coidd  Iw  deemed,  in  any  respect,  offensive,  in¬ 
judicious,  or  ‘  |KTilous'? 

Mr.  Hall  enUTctl  Kind's  College  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
l)cr,  I7HI.  His  first  vear  was  spent  principally,  under  the  tuition 
uf  ProteKHor  lA*slie,  in  the  study  of  the  (treek  language;  his  se- 
coiiil,  thirtl,  and  fourth  years,  under  Professor  Macleod,  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  moral  philosophy. 
Here  it  wjis  that  he  first  iK’caine  acapiainted  with  his  enfment 
friend  Mackintosh ;  and  some  interesting  particulars  of  their 
friendship  and  joint  stiulics  have  Ix'cn  gathered  by  his  Hiogr.apher 
from  Sir  James  himsidf,  of  which  we  have  in  part  availed  our- 
sclviN  in  our  hist  Number*.  While  he  was  still  at  Al>erdern, 
he  received  from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hroadmead,  Bristol,  an 
invitation  t<»  iH.'come  their  assistant  pastor  ;  ‘  an  invitation  which 
*  he  Accepu*il  with  much  doubt  and  diffidence’,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  should  not  intcrt*ere  with  the  completion  of  his  course 
uf  studk^.  He  acconlinglv  passed  the  interval  l)ctween  the  col¬ 
lege  iKssiuns  of  IJlH  and  17B^«  at  Bristol;  and  then  returned  to 
Abi'rdeen,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  March 
*iU,  IjHo.  On  resuming  his  lalxmrs  at  Broadmead,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  I’ vans,  his  preaching  excited  unusual  attention. 

‘  'The  place  of  worship  was  often  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  of 
'  the  most  distinguisheii  men  in  Bristol,  including  several  clergy¬ 
men,  were  among  his  occasional  auditors.’ +  In  August  of  the 
'»anie  year,  only  three  mouths  after  his  quitting  Aberdeen,  he  was 
.ip(»oinU'd  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristtd  Academy,  on  the  resign¬ 
ation  of  the  Uev.  . I  .'lines  New  ton.  'Phis  office  he  held  for  more 
than  five  years  discharging  its  duties  witli  honourable  zeal  and 
activity. 

At  this  |H.Tiod  of  Ills  life,  however,  Mr.  Hall  ap])ear8  to  have  been 

•  Kch'ctic  Beview,  Feb.  Art.  Sir  James  ^luckiutosh,  p.  911. 

t  H  c  cannot  refrain  from  cxpressliig  our  surprise  and  regret,  that 
the  Uevicwor  in  the  Christian  (Observer  should  have  Uiken  occasion 
from  this  circuiustHiictr  to  introduce  a  hoiuily  against  clergymen  wan¬ 
dering  aflcr  a  |H>puIar  (i.  e.  Dissenting)  preacher.  Does  he  mean  to 
s.4y,  that  clergymen  did  ^vro^g  in  (tccusioiially  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hail 
preach  ^  If  so,  wv  pity  his  contemptible  bigotry.  If  not,  his  anec¬ 
dote  is  at  all  events  irrelevant  and  mui  a  propot.  Is  there  no  difference 
lielwivii  venturing  into  a  licensed  chupel  to  hear  such  a  man,  and  nuH 
niiig  iit\er  a  mouiitebuiik  ? 
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in  imminent  ^Anger  of  making  shipwrock,  if  not  of  faith,  of  the 
spirit  of  pietv.  The  free  and  daring  simulations  which  !ie  ad- 
vanecHl  in  private,  grieveil  and  alarmed  his  judicious  friends,  al¬ 
though  he  never  promnlgatetl  direct  and  positive  error  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  his  conversational  sallies  were  occasionally  marked 
by  A  vehemence  and  extravagance  of  expression,  a  bitterness  of 
ssrojism,  and  a  characteristic  imprudence,  which  made  him  many 
enemies.  Admired  as  a  preacher,  courted  as  a  companion,  feared 
as  a  satirist,  looked  up  to  as  a  tutor,  while  scarcely  one-and- 
twontv,  the  only  cause  for  astonishment  is,  that,  in  the  intoxication 
of  intellectual  pride,  hv  never  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  main  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  (-rospel,  nor  was  lietrayed  by  youthful  impetuosity 
into  flagrant  inconsistency.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  faculties  and  the 
solidity  of  his  attainments,  preserved  him  in  some  degree  agiunst 
the  vague  and  shallow  scepticism  of  the  half-learned  and  the 
half-reasoning.  Itut  we  must  believe  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  upheld,  at  this  critical  period,  by  a  sovertdgn  and  almighty 
suix'rintcndenci' ;  and  that  the  prayers  of  his  aged  friends  were 
a  more*  cfl’ectual  means  of  his  safety,  than  his  own  strength  of 
mind  or  of  principle.  There  is  something  at  once  touching  and 
instructive  in  the  brief  and  expressive  remarks  which  J)r.  Grc- 
gort  has  transcribeil  from  the  private  diaries  of  two  of  his  con¬ 
stant  friends,  in  reference  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Halfs  career. 
The  first  two  arc  from  Mr.  Fuller's  diary. 

‘  17d*l»  ^lav  7.  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  juii.  from  He  that  in- 
CTc.isc'ih  knowledge  increuseth  sorrow’.**  Felt  very  solemn  in  hearing 
some  parts.  The  Lord  keep  that  young  man  !* 

‘  17ho-  June  14.  Taken  up  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hall,  jui).: — feel  much  pain  for  him.  The  Lord,  in  mercy  to  him 
and  His  churches  in  this  country,  keep  him  in  the  juith  of  truth  and 
righteousness  !  ’ 

The  following  are  found  in  Dr.  Hyland's  Journal. 

‘  June  8,  1780.  Roliert  Hall,  jun.  preached  wonderfully  from  Rom. 
vhi.  lf{.  1  admire  many  things  in  this  young  man  exceedingly,  though 
there  are  others  that  make  me  fear  for  him.  O  that  the  I^rd  may 
keep  him  humble  and  make  him  prudent ! 

'June  15.  Rode  to  Clipston  to  attend  the  ministers*  meeting. 
R.  Hall  ,  jun.  ))reached  a  glorious  sermon  on  the  immutability  of  God, 
from  James  i.  17* 

'  178(»,  June  13.  Sent  off  a  letter  to  Robert  Hall,  jun.,  which  I 
WTote  chiefly  in  answer  to  one  of  his  some  mouths  ago,  wherein  he  re¬ 
plied  U»  mine  concerning  some  disagreeable  re]>orts  from  Rirmingham : 
added  some  new  hints  respecting  another  matter  lately  re|K)rted.  O 
that  God  may  keep  that  young  man  in  the  way  of  truth  and  holi¬ 
ness  !  * 

In  I7IH),  Mr.  Hall  received  an  iuvitatiun  from  the  HaptUt 
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i-oninreffttion  at  C'amhndge,  recently  deprived  nf  their  paatnr  hy  | 
the  Hudden  death  td*  Mr.  Robinson,  to  preneh  to  them  for  a 
month  ;  and  in  July  of  the  following?  year,  he  was  invited  to  as¬ 
sume  the  |>aiitoral  charge,  which  he  accepted.  Circnmstanees 
had  t»ccurr^  at  Bristol,  which  rendered  his  longer  continuance 
there  alike  unpleasant  ami  undesirable.  Nothing  could  be  niofe 
tUctering  to  a  young  pulpit  orator,  than  to  be  deemed  a  fit  suc- 
i*eiii*or  to  the  most  fascinating  preacher  of  the  day,  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  resolved  to  make  his  mmiel,  but  bad  now,  perhaps, 
law  led  to  regani  as  a  l»eacon.  The  post,  however,  which  he 
was  called  to  f»ccupv,  was  difficult  and  perilous.  His  unhappy 
predecessor  had  thickly  sown  the  church  with  the  seeds  of  heresy 
:uid  irreligion,  aithoufrh  the  poorer  members  still  maintained  their 
ittachment  to  the  fundamental  dtK*trines  of  Revelation.  Mr. 

Hall  was  indebted  to  his  vctv  mcKiemte  orthodoxy,  tor  the  invi- 
latiou  he  receivinl ;  and  it  might  have  lieen  feared,  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  suder  a  deterioration  of  his  own  religious  feelings, 
tiiaii  to  reclaim  his  auditory  fn)m  laxitv  of  sentiment  and  levitv 
of  iotiduet.  lie  has  himself  forcibly  dcscribe<i.  in  hia  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Toller,  the  perils  of  so  iinfavnurahle  a  |)osition.  ^  ItV  he 
remarks,  'in  a  lengthened  ministerial  course,  the  people  are 
'  Usually  tdrtned  by  their  pastor,  in  the  first  stage  it  is  the  rc- 
'  veiM?:  it  is  the  fwple  who  form  the  minister.  'The  reciproeal 
'  iiidueiiee  of' a  iiiiiiister  and  a  congregation  on  each  other  is  so  in- 
^  ( cHsaiu  and  so  }M>werl'ul,  that  i  would  earnestly  dissuade  an  in- 
'  cx^H-rieuceil  yiHiili  fnmi  conuecting  himself  with  a  people  whose 
*  doctrine  is  crroneou>,  or  whose  piety  is  doubtful,  lest  he  should 
^  Ih.'  teinpU'd  t(»  con^ult  his  case,  by  chiKMing  to  yield  to  a  current 
'  he  Would  tiiiii  it  dillicult  to  resisu'*  In  Mr.  HalFs  case,  the 
result  exliilMted  the  genuine  foret*  of  his  ciiaracrter  and  the  deci- 
Hiun  of  his  priuciplcis  as  well  as  illustrated  that  firovidential  guid¬ 
ance  which  had  iiitlierto  kept  him  from  falling.  'The  death  nf’ 
his  father,  in  March  IJlfU  had  greatly  tended  to  bring  his  mind 
to  the  stale  of  serious  thought  with  which  lie  entered  upon  the 
pa.>toral  office. 

*  .Meiiituling  uith  the  ilee|K:^l  veneralioii  U|nhi  the  nnusumi  excel* 
lencics  of  a  ]»aront  iu»\v  fur  ever  lost  to  him,  he  was  led  to  iin'estigate 
u  ith  renewed  earueNtiieNS,  the  truth  us  well  us  value  of  thoae  high  and 
sacred  ]>riiK'iples  fri»m  whieh  his  euuueiit  piety  and  admirable  eon- 
Mslency  w  evidently  flowed.  He  called  to  mind,  toi»,  several  occasttm* 
on  which  his  father,  yairtly  by  the  haree  of  ri*ason,  jiartly  by  that  of 
tender  ex|)ostulation,  had  exhorted  him  to  ahaudou  the  v'ague  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sjH'Culatiimft  to  which  he  was  prtiiie.  Sane  im}Hirtaut  cnanget 
ill  Mr.  Halls  simtimentK,  re.snlted  irum  an  inquiry  conducted  under 
Huch  solemn  impre^edons  ;  and  among  these  may  be  meutioued  his  re- 
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of  w/i/mWfjrwf,  which,  he  f>ftcn  decliiriMi,  he  “  buried  in  his 
father’s  jrmvc.”* 

*  Attentive  to  the  voice  of  hmrenly  Admonition,  thus  addressing 
him  fn>ni  various  quarters,  he  enterwi  upon  his  new  duties  withi'aniest 
ilesin's  that  he  might  W  n>>le  to  “commend  hims«*1f  to  e^’ery  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  Go  l."  Feeling  that  to  him  ii’as  ctmsigned 
the  ehargt'  of  transforming,  with  God’s  assistance,  a  cold  and  sterile 
Koil  into  n  fruitful  field,  he  determined  not  to  aatisft’  himself  with  half 
mrasures.  hut  pn»cf»e<le4l  to  expose  error,  and  to  defend  what  he  re- 
pirdtsl  as  esseutinl  truth.  The  first  sermon,  therefire,  which  he  de- 
liver»sl  at  (^aiuhridgt',  after  he  had  nssiimtHl  the  ofhoe  of  pastor,  was 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  its  practical  tendeiieies.  Iniuie- 
diatelv  after  the  conclusion  of  the  servioi%  «iiie  of  the  congregation, 
who  had  follow'ed  ]va)r  Mr.  Hohinson  through  all  his  changes  of  seuti* 
meat,  went  into  the  vestry,  and  said: — “Mr.  Hall,  this  pixanciiiug 
won’t  do  for  us  :  it  will  only  suit  a  congregutiun  of  old  woiueu.*'  “  Do 
V«>u  mean  mv  seruuni,  Sir,  or  the  doctrine?”  “Your  docir'mt’.^* 

“  Why  is  it  that  the  Hoctrinr  is  tit  only  for  old  women  ?  *'  “  Decuuse 

it  nniv  suit  the  musings  of  |>eople  tottering  U|h)1i  the  brink  of  tlie 
grave,  and  w1h»  are  eatrerlv  Retaking  comfort.”  “  Thunk  you.  Sir,  for 
pan  eomvHsioi).  Tiie  doctrine  will  not  suit  |)eople  of  any  age,  unless 
It  he  true  ;  and  if  it  l>e  true,  it  is  not  fitted  for  old  women  aloui',  but 
is  e(]ually  important  at  every  age.”  ’  pp.  3(f,  31. 

This  individual,  and  three  or  four  other  men  of  iidiuencts  with 
alxmt  twenty  of  the  ]HK)rer  class,  shortly  afterwards  withdrew  fruui 
the  congregation,  and  assembled  for  a  few  months  on  the  Sunday 
evenings  at  a  private  house,  where  ^  the  then  Kev.  William 

*  Frond,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Jesus  College,  an  avowed  Sociiiian, 

‘  U‘came  their  instructor.’  Hut  the  conviction  of  their  host  for 
sedition,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  teacher  from  the  University, 
soon  dis|K*r8e<l  this  band  of  seceders,  the  dregs  of  poor  Robinson’s 
heretical  ministry. 

]Slr.  lialfs  ministerial  labours  were  beginning  to  be  blessed 
with  the  ha))piest  results,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  us  he  himself  re¬ 
garded  it.  he  complied  witli  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
in  a})|>t'uring  before  the  )mhlic  as  a  political  writer.  So  far  as  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  the  patriotism  of  the  motive,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  result  would  warrant  the  temporary  deviation 
from  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Hall’s  cx)nduct  in 
this  iiistaiiee  lies  open  to  no  just  reproach  ;  but  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  )>olitical  celebrity  led  him  subsequently  to  recede,  ‘  not 


*  lie  hud  always  considen^d  materialism,  he  tells  his  Hristol  friends, 
aK  *  a  mere  melaphysicid  speculation,'  and  wished  them  H(»  to  consider 
it  iUil  such  mere  metaphysical  s|>eciiLitions,  putting  asule  their  iin- 
scripiural  character,  are  almost  sure  cither  to  wither  and  dry  up  the 

affections,  or  to  he  swept  away  by  the  first  spring-tide  of  geimiue  emo¬ 
tion. 
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^  from  hw  principles,  but  from  the  fiirther  adrocacy  of  them  m 
‘  public.'  He  became  convinced,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  ‘that 

•  the  I'hristian  ministry  is  in  danger  of  losing  something  of  its 

*  energy  and  sanctitv,  by  embarking  in  the  stormy  element  of  po- 
'  litb'al  debate.'  Having  elsewhere  noticed  at  length  i\[r.  Hall's 
IHilitical  writings  we  iu‘ed  only  remark,  that,  from  the  year 
17^%  when  the  AjHdogy  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  first  ap- 
|»eHre<l,  Mr.  Hall  remainetl  silent  ft)r  nearly  eight  years,  when  he 
riectrilied  the  public  with  hi.s  Sermon  on  Slodem  Infidelity; 
which  was  followeil,  in  UU)2,  by  his  Hefiections  on  War,  and  in 

bv  his  Fast-Day  Sermon  on  the  Sentiments  proper  to  the 
presemt  I'risis.  An  interestine  portrait  of  his  character  at  this 
peri<Hl  of*  his  ministry',  has  Ix'en  supplied  by  a  gentleman  who 
biid  the  most  favourable  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  requisite 
discrimination,  for  forming  a  correct  estimate. 

*  “  I  hud  hot  a  siiuiit  aapiaintance  wHth  Roliert  Hall  from  1700  to 

I  703;  I0HH  theiKv  to  the  end  of  I  knew  him  intimately.  At  that 

{•vritid.  his  creed  was  imperfect,  wanting  on  the  p«»r«oTialitv  of  the 
Ibily  Spirit,  ;uid  w.-tverin?  between  the  terrors  of  Calvin,  and  the 
piauftibililiea  of  Baxter.  His  intirmities,  which  were  inrrojuintr.  he 
i'lHKfsied  with  dexieritv.  oiiptised  xvith  vimnir,  and  sustaineti  with  nn- 
coiiiiiHoi  {miieiice.  In  his  ininisteriai  .situation,  he  was  far  from  easy; 
uMi  he  WM»  veitetneiitty  severe  tipon  Hobinson.  for  leavintr  his  chnrch  a 
wd«itfriw««o,  anti  his  successor  a  bed  of  thorns. 

*  “  ilis  rtdif(»uu»  cutiverniiiim  in  cx>mpanv  was  not  frequent,  and  for 

Uic  p«ui  dtfClriiiui  ;  but  in  private,  his  cxfierimentai  cummnnica- 

tuiu*  wcic,  in  bc,iui),  vicvaiitni,  and  cuuipasa,  bevond  ail  I  ever  heard, 
i'he  tucu«4M)  id*  a  loan  uf  licvcuiy-uiret;  w'ill  not  adord  partiettiars ; 
.iud  tlic  gcacAol  can  iwither  Im:  obliterated  nor  expressed, 

*  In  Ids  uiaiUiCi»,  lie  wa»  a  clo^e  iuiiiator  of  Dr.  Joiinson  t ;  tond 
of  tca> tabic  talk,  aud  of  the  socieiy  of  cultivated  females,  who  iiad 
the  ta;>U:  tu  lend  him  uu  car,  aud  the  ability  requisite  to  make  atten¬ 
tion  a  favour.  lie  has  cuufc:>6cd  tu  me,  the  lakiug  thirty  cups  of  tea 
in  .in  afteiiioon ;  and  told  me,  his  meiuud  was,  to  visit  four  families, 
and  drink  ^cvcu  or  eight  cu^is  at  each. 

*  “  Ho  knovi,  Sh  well  as  any  man,  wixat  bad  men  were,  and  what 

uicu  shoulvi  la.* ;  \cl  was  i»rteu  w  rung  iu  his  judgement  of  indi- 
vidualv  From  this  dcticicnc)  iu  the  know  ledge  of  mankind,  he  s<»ine- 
timt*s  trusted  his  faLto,  aud  abused  his  true  friends:  when  he  per* 
eeivixl  his  error,  he  chauged  Ids  et.arduet  ;  but,  I  suspect,  very  senion 
v^oufWv'd  his  mistake. 

*  '*  He  did  not,  then,  read  much :  but  was  probably  more  hindered 

*  Kcitvl.  Hev.  Third  Scries.  V^d.  V'li.  n.  ti 

t  'I'his  will  convey  a  false  impression.  Mr,  Hall  w'as  cxtrcmelT 
kHmrteAiiit ;  John.soii  affected  rudeness,  and  was  uuliearably  insolent. 
Mr.  Hall  wa.^  vehement  ;  Johnson  wa.s  dogmatical.  Di«»gciiai  and 
!*lato  were  >ciircel\  more  dissimilar  in  character. 
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hj  |¥kin  tHfin  by  inc^olcncc.  A  p*g^,  w»s  to  him  more  ter- 

ticthMo  fh«n  H  voinmo  to  Tn«oy.  Hints  fnmi  rending  or  ilitcourar, 
piuuing  thrwigh  his  grrjit  mind,  expanded  into  trentises  and  aytteint, 
until  the  adoptesl  Inst  in  the  hc^tten  ;  !ii>  much  »o,  that  the  whide 
ap|H'a!v«l  original.  I  am  pt'rsnadtni,  howerer,  that  when  1  knew*  him, 
bo  had  not  by  nniny  degrro  attained  his  mrriduiM,  1  ahould  regret 
n»y  iiu^parity  to  do  him  justice,  wert'  1  not  persuacied  that  only  the 
hud  i^’as  c\hibfte<l  to  mo,  while  the  bloom  and  the  fruit  were  reserved 
for  thofM  miMTo  desi^rving  to  b*‘  happy.’*  ’  pp.  37,  311. 

11  present  l^iographer  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  HalPb  »c- 
quainunee  in  17l>7'  which  pcThnl,  for  many  years,  he  was 

admitte<l  to  the  privacy  of  his  study,  Upsides  having  frei|ueut  op- 
|H>rtnnitics  of  enjoying  his  ft4>ciety  in  the  company  of  hU  friciida. 
Dr.  Gregorv  has  supplied  an  I'xecediugly  diatiuct.  graphic,  and 
interesting  description  of  Mr.  liaH's  character,  habiu,  aud  pur- 
Buits  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  with  ancKrdotes  of  his  converb- 
ational  remarks,  which  will  excite  regret  that  more  have  iiot  been 
prcservtHl  \\  e  can  make  room  only  1x>t  a  few  extracts. 

*  For  s«wc  vears,  he  made  it  n  rule  to  pnv  h  }NU!tund  visit  to  every 
mcmlicr  of  his  church,  once  each  quarter.  He  did  the  sauie,  ulbo,  witii 
mganl  to  such  of  hi.s  ordinary  hearers  as  he  thought  willing  to  receive 
hin.  as  u  minister  of  religion.  These  were  not  calls,  hut  vUits,  aud 
usually  paid  on  evenings,  that  he  might  luet't  the  whole  ahMUiiblod 
fundly .  .’Vniniig  tiie  low  er  clashes,  to  make  them  quite  ut  their  eabt‘, 
he  would  sit  down  wnth  them  at  sup)>er ;  and,  that  thi.s  might  involve 
them  in  no  extra  expense,  he  took  care  th<‘y  ;>hould  all  know  that  he 
preferred  a  hosou  of  milk. 

‘  lit*  persuaded  the  pnirer  uicmhiTs  of  his  clmrch  to  form  little 
meetings,  for  reading,  religious  couverhalioii,  and  prayer,  going  from 
house  to  houst Tnose  were  held  oucc  a  furluight,  I  tTiink,  in  the 
summer  time :  once  u  week  during  the  winter.  lie  nuide  it  u  jM)int  of 
official  duty  to  attend  tiicin  frequently;  and  regarded  tliem,  with  tlie 
w’eekiv  meetings  in  il*e  vestry,  us  the  best  thermometer  for  ascertain- 
iiq:  the  religious  state  of  his  iMxqde. 

*  Proceeding  thus,  it  was  nut  surpriaiug  that  he  conciliated  tiie  af¬ 
fections  of  his  friends,  and  secured  the  \eneratIon  of  the  pious;  that 
be  extended  around  him  a  grow  ing  conviction  of  Ids  excellency,  and 
carried  on  man)  in  the  stream  of  nl.s  nieutal  aud  murul  pow'cr. 

*  In  hiui,  all  was  ut  the  utmost  remove  from  glooui  or  moruseness. 
Even  tlw  raillery  in  which  he  indulged,  shewed  his  good-nature,  and 
Was  exceedingly  playful ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  and  la¬ 
mented  im|K:tuositv  in  argument  to  which  he  w'as  prone,  nothing,  »«> 
hir  ns  1  ever  saw,  Lut  conceit,  engrafted  upon  stupidity,  provoked  his 
inipatieucc,  and  caiied  forth  a  severity  which  he  scarcely  Knew  how  to 
restraii..  With  regard  to  disposition,  the  prerlominunt  features  were 
k^^dnel,^  and  cheerfulness,  lie  never  deliberately  gave  pain  to  any 

*  TiiC  oidy  ouc  wc  could  wish  omitted,  occurs  in  the  note  at  p.  42. 
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one,  except  in  thowe  few  extreme  cases,  where  there  appeared  a  nioml 
necessity  of  “  rehiikinjj  sharply  ’*  for  the  j^ood  of  the  offender.  Hig 
kindness  to  children,  to  stTMints,  to  the  indigent,  nay,  to  animhls,  was 
tiiiiforndv  manifest.  And  such  was  his  prevailing  cheerfulness,  that 
he  seenuMl  to  move  and  breathe  in  an  atiiuis])here  of  hilarity,  which, 
indml,  his  countenance  alu'ays  indicateil,  except  when  the  piin  in  his 
imek  affecUnl  his  spirits,  and  causetl  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the 
evils  of  ramhriilgeshire  scenery.*  pn.  40,  41. 

*  When  I  first  Is'came  known  to  Mr.  Hall,  he  had  ri'cently  deter- 
miniHl  to  revise  and  extend  his  knowledge  in  every  department,  “  to 
re-arrange  the  whole  furniture  of  his  mind,  and  the  ectuiomy  of  his 
habits,"  and  to  iM'Coine  a  thorough  student.  He  pro|)4>sed  devot¬ 
ing  six  hours  a  day  to  reading ;  but  these,  unless  his  friends  sought 
after  him,  wen*  often  extended  to  eight  or  nine.  lie  thought  himself 
rs|H*cially  defective  in  a  tasU*ful  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
(ireek  jxiets ;  and  siiid,  he  should  “  once  morel)egin  at  the  beginning." 
He  set  t<»  work,  therefore,  upon  the  best  treatises  on  the  (ireek  nietrt»s 
then  extant.  He  next  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  twice  over,  criti¬ 
cally  ;  pnKwded  with  e(|ual  care  through  nearly  all  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Kuripides  ;  and  thence  extended  his  classical  reading  in 
all  directions.  To  the  Latin  and  (Ireek  p(H'ts,  orators,  historians,  and 
philos4»phers,  he  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  for  three  or  four  years. 
He  stutlietl  them  as  a  scholar,  but  he  studied  them  also  as  a  nmralist 
and  a  phih»sopher ;  so  that,  w  hile  he  npprt»ciated  their  peculiarities 
and  Inniuties  with  his  wonted  taste,  and  carefully  improved  his  style  of 
writing  atid  his  tone  of  thinking,  by  the  best  nuKlels  which  they  pre¬ 
sent,  he  suffered  them  not  to  deteriorate  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement 
in  comparing  their  value  with  that  of  the  modorns.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  this  asMTtion  should  be  a  little  qualified :  for  not  only  at  the  pe- 
ri<Hl  of  which  I  am  now'  speaking,  but,  in  great  measure,  through  life, 
while  he  spoke  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  poetry,  in  accordance  w  ith  the 
sentiments  and  fwlings  of  every  com|H‘tent  classical  scholar,  he,  w'ith 
very  few  exa^ptions,  unduly  depreciated  the  poetry  of  the  present 
times. 

*  Much  as  he  delighted  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined,  nor  could  he  have  reconciltHl  it  with  his  notions  of  duty,  to 
circumscrilK'  his  reading  within  its  limits.  The  early  Christian  fathers, 
the  fathers  of  the  Heformation,  the  tluN>h»gical  writers,  l>oth  puritan 
and  episcopalian,  of  the  seventetmth  century,  the  most  valuafde  aii- 
tlu»rs  on  all  similar  topics  dow  n  to  the  present  time,  including  the 
most  i*ste«Mneil  French  preachers,  were  all  perused  W'ith  his  character¬ 
istic  avidity  :  what  was  most  valuable  in  them  liecame  fixed  in  his  un¬ 
usually  n'tentive  memory  ;  and  numerous  marginal  and  other  refer- 
enct's  in  the  most  valuable  of  his  InKiks,  prove  at  once  the  minuteness 
and  closeness  of  his  attention,  and  his  desire  to  direct  his  memory  to 
the  siilistanci's  of  thought,  and  not  unnecessarily  to  load  it  with  mere 
apimrutus. 

*  Like  many  other  men  of  letters,  ISIr.  Hall,  at  this  |>eriod,  found 
the  ud\’antagi*  of  ]iassing  from  one  subji'ct  to  another  at  short  in- 
ter^'ids,  gimerally  of  alnnit  two  hours :  thus  casting  off  the  mental 
fatigue  that  one  subject  had  occasioned,  by  directing  his  attention  to 
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another,  nnd  thereby  preserving  the  intellect  in  a  state  of  elastic  energy 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  time  devoted  daily  to  stndy. 

<  Not  long  after  he  hud  entered  upon  this  steady  course  of  reading, 
he  connnenced  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  Mr.  Lyons,  who  then 
taught  that  language  in  the  University.  He  soon  became  a  thorough 
proficient  in  it ;  and,  finding  it  greatly  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  its  relation  to  the  New,  and  considerably 
to  improve  and  enlarge  the  power  of  Scripture  interpretation,  he,  from 
thence  to  the  close  of  life,  suffereil  scarcely  a  day  to  P®**  without 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original.  This  practice 
flowed  naturally  from  one  of  his  principles  of  action,  namely,  to  go  to 
the  fountain-head  for  information,  rather  than  to  derive  it  from  the 
streams ;  and  from  the  continued  ajiplication  of  that  principle,  it  ^vas 
found,  that  his  habit  of  rending  originals  often  impaired  the  accuracy 
of  hisqtiotatiou  of  passages  fn»m  our  authorised  version,  having,  in  fact, 
l)ecome  more  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  than  with  any 
translation.  This,  which  was  (»ften  conjecturetl  by  some  of  his  hearers 
at  Uambridge,  was  amply  ctuifirmed  by  the  subsequent  obstTvation  of 
his  intimate  and  much  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Ryley,  at  Leicester.' 

pn.  43,  44.  • 

‘Mr.  Hall  did  not  permit  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  mind  to 
draw  him  aside  from  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  The  evidences 
were,  indeed,  very  strong,  that  his  preparation  for  ministerial  duty 
was  devotional  as  well  as  intellectual.  Thus,  his  public  services,  by  n 
striking  gradation,  fi>r  months  and  years,  evinced  an  obvious  growth, 
in  mental  power,  in  literary  acquisition,  and  in  the  seriousness,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  ardour  of  a  man  of  piety.  His  usefulness  oiid  his  popularity 
increased  ;  the  church  and  congregation  became  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  in  17113,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  place  of 
worship,  to  accommodate  almut  two  hundred  more  persons. 

‘  Karly  in  the  year  17119,  a  severe  fever,  which  brought  him,  in  his 
own  apprehension,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  support  yielded  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross  “  in  the  near  views  of  death  and  judgement." 
He  “  never  before  felt  his  mind  so  calm  nnd  happy."  The  impression 
was  not  only  salutary,  but  abiding ;  and  it  again  prompted  him  to  the 
investigation  of  one  or  two  points,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  long 
felt  himself  fl<mting  in  uncertainty.  Although  he  had  for  some  years 
steadily  and  earnestly  enforced  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  in  the 
transformation  of  character,  and  in  perseverance  in  a  course  of  con¬ 
sistent,  holy,  obedience,  yet  he  sjioke  of  it  as  “  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  God,"  and  never  in  express  terms,  as  “  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  The  reason  was,  that  though  he  fully  believed  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  agency  in  commencing  and  continuing  the  spi¬ 
ritual  life,  he  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  about  this  time,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that, 
whenever  in  private  prayer  he  was  in  the  most  deeply  devotional 
frame,  “  most  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  that  he  was  nothing,  and 
(rod  was  all  in  all,"  he  always  felt  himself  inclined  to  adopt  a  tri¬ 
nitarian  doxolog)’.  This  circumstance,  occurring  frequently,  and  more 
frequently  meditated  upon  in  a  tone  of  honest  and  anxious  inquiry, 
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is»u«Ml  at  lenf^h  in  a  {>er<uafiion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  and 
truly  God,  and  nut  an  emuuution.  It  was  not,  however,  until  IMMI, 
that  he  publicly  iiicludetl  the  jierHonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his 
Htatements  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  inflnence/ 

*  His  iirayem  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  their  devo- 
tioitai  feeling.  Xo  jHjrson  could  listiMi  to  them  w'ithout  iKMnf;  per¬ 
suaded,  tlu4t  he  who  uttered  them  was  nmlly  enjraged  in  prayer,  utw 
holding  omimunioii  with  his  (toil  and  Father  in  Christ  Jesus.  His 
tunes  and  his  countenance  thnm^hout  these  exercises,  were  those  f>f 
one  must  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  (irtnit  Ktemal,  conscious  that  he  could 
present  uu  claim  for  u  single  blessing,  but  the  l>h>od  of  atonement,  yet 
;uiiinuted  bv  the  cluHTiu^  h«>pe  that  the  voice  of  that  blood  would 
prevail.  The  structure  t>f  these  prayers  never  indicattMl  any  precon- 
ceivtsi  plan.  They  were  the  genuine  effusions  <if  a  truly  devotional 
spirit,  animated  by  a  vivid  recolliH^tiun  of  what,  in  his  own  state,  in 
that  of  the  ctin^^^ation ,  ot  the  town  aud  vicinity,  needed  moat  ardently 
tu  be  laid  beftire  the  Father  uf  Mercies.  'Fhus  they  w’en*  remarkably 
c'tmipreheiisive,  aud  furnished  a  far  greater  variety  on  the  successive 
occasions  uf  public  worship,  than  thost*  of  any  other  minister  whom  1 
have  ever  known.  The  {Mirtions  which  were  devoted  to  intercession, 
ujieraled  most  happily  in  drawing  the  atfectiims  of  his  people  t(Ovards 
himself;  since  they  shewed  huw'  completely  his  C'hristiaii  sympathy 
had  j>re|»aretl  him  to  make  their  res|)ective  cases  his  own. 

*  The  coiiiuienceineiit  uf  his  sermons  did  not  excite  much  expect¬ 
ation  in  strangers,  except  they  w'erc  such  as  recollected  how  the  mental 
agitation  pruduceil  by  dithdence,  characterised  the  first  sentences  of 
some  of  the  orutors  of  antiquity.  He  bi'pin  with  hesitation,  and  often 
in  a  very  low  and  ft'eble  tone,  coughing  frequently,  as  though  he  were 
oppressed  by  asthmatic  obstructions.  As  he  proceeded,  his  manner 
bixame  easy,  graceful,  and  at  length  highly  impassioned  ;  his  voice 
also  acquired  more  flexibility,  body,  and  sweetness,  and,  in  all  his 
happier  and  more  successful  efforts,  swelled  into  a  stream  of  the  most 
touching  and  impressive  meltHly.  The  farther  he  advanced,  the  more 
siiontancous,  natural,  and  free  from  Ial>our,  seemed  the  progression  of 
thought.  He  announced  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  reading,  of 
the  most  jtatient  investigation,  or  of  the  profouiidest  thinking,  with 
such  unassuming  simplicity,  yet  set  them  in  such  a  |Hisition  of  obvious 
and  lucid  reality,  that  the  auditors  wondered  how  things  so  simple  and 
manifest  should  have  escapt'd  them.  Thnmghout  his  sermons  he  kept 
his  subject  thoroughly  in  view,  aud  so  incessantly  bnmght  forwa^ 
new'  arguments,  or  new*  illustrations,  to  confirm  or  to  explain  it,  that 
with  him  amplification  was  almost  invariably  accumulative  in  its  ten¬ 
dency.  One  thought  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  that  by  another, 
and  luiother,  each  more  weighty  than  the  preceding,  each  more  cal- 
culattnl  to  detqK’n  and  render  {aTmauent  the  ultimate  impression.  He 
could  at  pleasure  adopt  the  unadorned,  the  ornamental,  or  the  ener¬ 
getic  ;  ;uid  indeed  combine  them  in  every  diversity  of  modulation.  In 
iiis  higher  flights,  what  he  said  of  HurKe,  might,  witli  the  slightest 
deduction,  l»e  applied  to  himself,  **  that  hia  inijicrial  fancy  laid  all 
nature  under  triuute,  and  collected  richea  from  every  scene  of  the 
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cr^tion,  Rnd  erery  walk  of  art  ”  ;  and  at  the  aame  time,  that  eonld  be 
artirnietl  of  Mr.  l)all,  which  could  not  l>c  athrmed  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 
he  never  fatijruo<l  and  oppresaeil  by  gaud^*  and  surarduoua  imagery. 
Whenever  the  snbjt'ct  obviously  justified  it,  he  would  yield  the  reina 
to  an  ehHpience  more  diffusive  and  magnificent  than  the  ordinary 
cimrse  of  pulpit  instruction  seem«d  to  require ;  yet,  ao  exquisite  waa 
his  fH'roeption  of  beauty,  and  ao  sound  his  judgt'ment,  that  not  the 
coldest  taste,  provide<l  it  were  real  taste,  could  ever  wish  an  image 
omitted  which  Mr.  Hall  had  introduced.  His  inexhaustible  variety 
augmentc<l  the  general  effect.  The  same  images,  the  same  illustra¬ 
tions,  scarcely  ever  r<»curre<l.  So  ample  were  his  stores,  that  repetition 
of  every  kind  was  usually  avoidinl  ;  while  in  his  illustrations  he  would 
coniuvt  and  contnist  what  was  disjointe<l  and  op|iosed,  or  distinctly 
unfold  what  u*as  abstracted  or  obscure,  in  such  terms  as  were  generally 
intelligible,  not  only  to  the  well-informed,  but  to  the  meanest  ca|iacitT. 
As  he  lulvanceil  to  his  practical  applications,  all  his  mental  powers 
were  shewn  in  the  most  jialpiblc  but  finely  balanced  exercise.  His 
mind  would,  if  1  may  so  sptMik,  collect  itself  and  come  forth  with  a 
luminous  activity,  proving,  os  he  advanced,  how  vast,  and,  in  some 
im|M»rtant  senses,  how  next  to  irresistible  those  powers  w’ere.  In  such 
seasons,  his  preaching  communicated  universal  animation  :  his  congre¬ 
gation  would  sivm  to  partake  of  his  spirit,  to  think  and  feel  as  he  did, 
to  Ih'  fully  inrtuence<l  by  the  presence  of  the  objects  which  he  had 
plucc^l  liefore  them,  fully  actuatetl  by  the  motives  which  he  had  en- 
forctnl  with  such  energy  and  pathos. 

*  All  was  doubtless  heightened  by  his  singular  rapidity  of  utterance, 
— by  the  rhythmical  structure  of  his  sentences,  calculated  at  once  for 
the  transmission  of  the  most  momentous  truths,  for  the  flowers  of  his 
roice,  and  f<»r  the  convenience  of  breathing  at  measured  intervals, — 
and,  more  than  all,  by  the  unequivocal  earnestness  and  sincerity  which 
piTvaded  the  whole,  and  by  tlic  eloquence  of  his  most  speaking  coun¬ 
tenance  and  |>eiictrating  eye.  In  his  sublimer  strains,  not  only  was 
every  faculty  of  the  wml  enkindled  and  in  entire  operation,  but  his 
verj'  features  seemwl  fully  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit,  and  to  give 
out,  nay,  to  throw  out,  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  feeling.' 

Vol.  VI.  pp.  51—65. 

Such  was  the  man,  in  the  very  morning  of  his  fame,  whom 
lome  worthy  persons  of  the  episcopalian  persuasion,  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  celebrity  lieyond  the  circle  of 
his  own  communion,  to  the  accident  of  his  being  stationed  at 
Cambridge  ! !  Had  be  lived  in  a  country  town,  ‘  the  occasional 
‘  discourses  which  have  been  rapturously  applauded  by  the  highest 
‘  tribunals  of  criticism,  and  been  eagerly  devoured  by  statesmen, 
‘  divines,  and  philosophers,  might  have  been  heard  of  only  in  the 

*  neighbouring  booksellers  shop,  and  among  the  deacons  and 

*  cominunicauts  of  a  Baptist  meeting  !'  But,  ^as  our  universities 

*  radiate  intelligence  to  every  part  of  the  land,  a  name  which  was 
‘so  well  known  at  Cambridge,  would  not  fail  to  become  well 
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‘  known  throughotit  the  country.’*  The  riaw-mate  of  M^irkin. 
tonh,  the  l*rc«chef  who  at  the  aj^  of  one-and-twenty  educed  Rn«to| 
clergymen  to  wander  into  a  Baptist  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  him,  the  Author  of  the  sermon  on  Mmlem  Infidelity, 
would,  |H)ssibly,  never  have  made  his  way  into  open  celehritv, 
hut  for  the  irradiation  sh(Ml  up>n  him  hy  his  local  connexion  with 
(’ambridge!  Most  philosophical  and  academical  conclusion! 
'That  his  residence  at  C'amhridge  gave  many  individuals  an  op- 
l^urtunity  of  listening  to  his  pulpit  chw^uence,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  after  him,  is  certain.  So 
far  dal  his  reputation  break  down  ‘even  the  pale  of  collegiate 
‘»»rder\  that,  ‘when  the  heads  of  houses  met  to  consider  the 
‘  e\j>etlie«ey  of  preventing  the  gownsmen  attending  his  meeting, 

‘  the  prt»|Kaiition  was  overrulcfl  \ — pnidentlv,  hut  not  very  gra¬ 
ciously*  The  fact  is.  that  a  grudging  and  reluctant  homage  was 
paid  to  the  great  si'ctarian  Preacher,  while  living,  by  the  members 
of  the  Kstablishment,  with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions ;  and  even 
now,  the  plaudit  of  admiration  is  tainted  with  the  breath  of  dc- 
traction.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  lirst  notice  which  the 
works  of  this  *  master  of  English’  ever  received  in  the  London 
t^utuierly  Review,  should  appear  in  tlic  XCVth  Number  of  that 
joui  Old,  and  should  consist  of  an  ciaboratc  tissue  of  eulogy  and  ca- 
luinny ,  arifully  woven,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering,  if  possible,  the 
)Hi»4iiutuou«  fame  of  the  Great  Dissenter  innocuous r  rhis  writer, 
who»e  *  wonderful  couipuaitiuns, — woiiciertiil  both  for  the  scale 
‘  imd  ilie  vaiieiy  of  the  (Hiwers  they  display  combine  ^  dtHrlama- 
‘  lion  so  lui)uvsA4oned  with  wisdom  so  practical,  touches  of  pathos 
‘  so  tender,  with  such  caustic  irony,  such  bold  invective,  such 
‘  spirit-stirring  encouragement  to  heroic  deeiis  ; — and  all  in  lan- 
‘  guage  wordiy  to  be  the  veiucle  of  such  diverse  thoughts, — 
‘  more  massive  than  Addison,  more  easy  aiid  uucoustramed  than 
‘  .lohnson,  more  sober  than  Burke'*!’;  —  the  subject  of  this  fervent 
culo^\  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  named,  while  living,  by  the  D^^trtcrly 
lit  view.  No  one  would  have  learned  from  its  records  of  our 
lucralurc,  that  such  a  writer  cGsicd.  To  bear  such  a  man  prcaciu 
was  an  otfence  against  the  Kstabliskmeui :  to  praise  bis  writings, 
except  in  a  whibper,  reiiuirvd  au  apology  from  a  eburcbinan.  So 
'•trotig  is  the  intlueace  of  the  sectarian  feeling  gendered  by  the 
pride  of  ecckVia.Ntical  caste  I 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Hall's  personal 
cliaractcr,  rather  than  bis  writings;  and  as  we  have  been  led  to 
advert  to  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Ueview,  we  cannot  retrain 


•  I  hrisliau  ik^crvcT,  Kob.i>  IMk 

^  QuarU'rly  Bcv.  No.  XCV  .  p.  120. 
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fn>m  ob«crving,  thnt  tbo  portrait  which,  with  considerable 

ingenuity,  the  Heviewer  framctl  out  of  hints  and  scraps  in  his 
letters  and  writittgs,  is  much  such  a  likeness  as  might  he  expected 
to  come  out  fT»>m  such  a  ]>nx*ess.  From  an  expression  in  one  of 
his  letters  it  is  gathered,  that  his  temperament  was  by  nature 

*  indolent ' ;  while,  from  other  parts  of  his  writings,  it  is  shrewdly 
fonclude<l  that  he  was  '  irritable';  and  frt^m  another  letter,  that 
he  was  *  unsocial.'  Hut  some  allowance',  it  is  added,  ‘  is  to  be 
‘  made  for  a  little  habitual  spleen  in  a  man,  who,  conscitHiK  of 

*  high  sufH'riority,  was  depressed  by  circumstances  bt*low  his 

*  natural  level  of  life.  For  such  a  person,  so  placed,  not  to  kick 
‘  against  the  pricks,  would  indeed  have  been  a  spectacle  of  pro- 
‘  lracte<l  self-denial  of  the  rarest  merit,  hut  was  one  which  requinxl 
‘  a  degree  <»f  virtue  unreasonable  to  expect’!*  The  sarcastic  can¬ 
dour,  the  insolent  condescension  of  this  ‘  allowance ',  hanuonises 
with  the  palpable  unfairness  of  making  a  good  man's  coutessious 
or  complaints  the  Iwsis  of  an  estimate  of  his  character.  Upon 
this  principle,  some  of  the  most  useful  men  that  ever  lived,  might 
1)0  convicted  of  unproHtahicness ;  and  some  of  tlie  holiest,  of 
impurity  of  motive.  I'o  impute  indolence  and  irritability,  as 
distinguishing  characteristics,  to  a  man  suHering  under  ^  an  iu- 
‘temal  apparatus  of  torture ',  to  whom  exertion  was  pain,  and  in 
whom  placidity  was  fortitude,  is  unjust  and  unfeeling.  To  call 
an  individual  unsocial,  who  was  the  life  of  Miciety,  who  delighted 
in  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  retreated  only  from  display 
and  debate,  is  not  only  unjust,  but  absurd.  Hut,  not  content 
with  this,  the  lieviewer  must  needs  devise  a  iictitluus  cause  for 
the  sup}M)sititious  inhrmity,  and  ascribe  the  habitual  spleen  of 
the  surly,  discontented,  lazy  being  he  has  imaginc^l,  to  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  tortunc,  or  rather,  to  the  conscious  degradation  of  Wing 
condemned,  as  a  DisMenter,  to  a  )H>sition  below  his  natural  level  ! 
Of  this  depression,  Mr.  Hall  was  assuredly  unconsciuu'^.  He  had 
a  mind  inlinitcly  su}>erior  to  the  creeping  baseness  and  littleness 
which  the  supposition  of  this  lieviewer  betrays.  He  never  coveted 
wealth ;  and,  in  consecrating  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry 
among  the  Dissenters,  he  could  never  have  dreameil  of  attaining 
higher  eminence  and  dignity  than  he  attained.  'I'he  fame  and 
consideration  w  hich  he  enjoyed,  might  have  gratified  an  ambitious 
nian ;  but  he  esteemed  “  the  rej)roach  of  Christ  ”  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  a  luerarcliy,  purchased  by  what  he  would 
have  deemed  apostasy  f.  What  degree  of  virtue  it  might  be 


•  Quarterly  Kev.  p.  131. 

^  '  Or.  ^lanscl,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Jlrlstol,  endeavoured  to  per- 
*uade  Mr,  Hall,  through  a  common  friend,  coiiforin  to  the  Ksta- 
UUhed  Church,  in  which  he  would  not  long  have  wuiiU'd  preferment  ; 
'OL.  i\. — x.s.  if  If 
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unreiuMWiftble  to  expect  in  such  a  person,  we  will  not  nneiortake 
to  (iceitle ;  hut  the  Ue>'ieweT  nup^ht  to  have  reconeeted,  l>efore  he 
ventured  to  miKap]>ly  the  laniju*^  of  Scripture,  that  to  “  kick 
.ijSrfiinst  the  pricks''  is  descriptive  of  the  conduct  of  the  persecutor, 
not  the  pcrsectitcfl ;  of  the  hi^ot,  armed  witli  sacerdotal  power,  not 
<»f  the  despised  ohjects  of  his  intolerance. 

"To  return  to  the  narrative.  In  the  heoinnino  of  1709,  Mr. 
Hall  hiwl  the  gratification  of  renewincf  personal  intercotirse  with 
his  friend  Mackintosh,  who,  heinfit  almut  to  deliver  his  course  of 
lectures  at  Lincoln's- Inn  Hall,  on  the  l.aw  of*  Nature  and  Nations, 
spent  H  few  nicmths  at  C'ainhridcfe,  for  the  purpose  of  cnnsiiltin^ 
tile  universitv  and  other  public  lihraries.  Dr.  !*arr  came  to 
C'iunbrMl^*  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  the  same  time;  and  Mr. 
Hall  often  s]>ent  his  evening  with  these  two  eminent  men  and  a 
few  membc»rH  of  the  university  who  were  invit(*d  to  their  select 
|»artu's.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  Autluir  of  the 
yinUicue  and  the  Author  of  the  “  A])oloprv  for  the 

l‘reeiioiu  of  the  Lress",  both  emharketl,  alMUit  the  same  time, 
u|H»ii  the  sionnv  sea  of  political  debate.  In  Imth,  a  generous  love 
of  liberty,  cuinbineil  with  the  ardour  of  genius  and  the  immaturity 
of  youth,  jfHve  birth  to  a  brilliant  |>erfonnance,  which  their  riper 
juil^einetti  condemned,  without  any  aliandoiimcnt  of  their  early 
priiici)des.  'To  both,  political  celebrity  became  a  source  of  in- 
conveuieiice,  and  subsi'queiitlv  exposed  them  to  a  charffc,  utterly 
Uiitbuiideii,  of  |>oliticai  apostasy.  Hoth,  in  their  juvenile  pro- 
ductiutiH,  had  assailed  the  opinions,  while  they  had,  in  some 
iiu‘ai»uri-,  imitaicil  the  ^tyle,  or  caught  the  spirit  of  llurke.  And 
now  alH>ut  the  Niine  f>eri(Hl,  time  iiaviutt  wrought  a  similar  modid- 
eatioii  u|H>u  tile  opinions  of  the  two  friends,  without  any  concert 
Ih  tween  them,  v^e  llnd  Mackintosh  pre}nirin^  those  lectures  which 
Wire  the  chief  M>uiee  of  his  {HTinanent  reputation,  and  Hall 
preueliin^  his  splendid  philippic  against  iiilideiity.  'fhat  sermon 
was  no  ha^ly  produeiion,  but,  as  Dr.  (ire^ory  assures  us,  ‘the 

*  delilKraie  residt  of  a  coniirmed  lieiief,  that  the  most  strenuout 

*  edorts  Were  rei^uiicd  to  re|»ei  inisehief  so  awfully  and  insidiously 

*  Wcc.iunoi  hut  think  it  liighly  proLmble,  however,  thal 
hi>  renewed  inlvreour^e  with  MaeklntOfth  in  the  firecetiin^  year,  had 
some  elleet,  Inith  in  cveiting  iiiin  to  the  eifort,  and  in  inducncin^ 
the  tone  of  his  scnlinients  ;  not  less  elfect,  {>erha|is,  than  .Mack¬ 
intosh's  vi**ii  to  Heaconslicld  \h  supposed  to  have  had  u|)on  him. 
Al\er  the  ]>uhlieation  of  tlic  serinou  ujkiu  inlidelitv,  which  met 
with  unanticipated  and  extraordinary  applause,  Mackintosh  thus 
writes  to  his  friend.  Hall. 

Imt  .Mr.  Hall,  much  to  the  honour  of  his  integrity,  declined  the  in* 
\  iutiuii/  ChrUiUiH  O^crvvr. 
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....  '“Ho  {JVhfiham)  hnd  iwmimeiidetl  the  Mrmon  to  L^d 
fln'nvilUs  who  scoptiral  nhoiit  any  ihinjf  good  coming  from 

ih^  imRtor  of  a  Riptint  oongrrgRtion,  08|>ccially  at  Cambridge.  This, 
j«Hi  JMH*,  in  the  nnhappy  im]>res»ioii  which  P^ie^tley  has  made,  and 
which,  if  you  proceeti  a*  you  have  ao  nobly  liegun,  you  will  assuredly 
fffHiv.  Hut  you  will  never  do  all  the  gooil  which  it  is  in  your  jK»wer 
to  do,  unless  you  assert  your  own  importanci',  and  call  to  mind,  that, 
as  the  l)iss<*nters  have  no  man  comparable  to  you,  it  is  your  province 
to  guide  them,  and  not  to  1h'  gnide<l  by  their  igmwance  and  big*»try. 
f  am  almost  sorry  yo\i  thought  any  iipoK»gv  due  to  thoat*  Kenselesa 
hig**ts  who  blamed  von  for  e«unpassio«  towanis  the  clergy  of  France, 
an  innocent  sufferers  and  as  martyrs  of  the  C'hristian  faith,  during  the 
most  ImrlHirons  |>erseeution  that  has  fallen  ujhmi  C'hristiaiiitv,  |H*rha|M» 
»ince  its  <»ngin,  but  certainly  since  its  establish tiient  bv  Ctuisianiiuc. 

. . .  I  own  I  thought  well  of  Horsley  when  1  fmiiid  him,  in  his  charge, 
call  these  nnhappy  men  our  ('hristian  brethren,  the  bishups  aud  clergy 
of  the  |vrs4H'Uted  i'hurch  of  Kraiict'.  This  is  ihc  luuguugc  of  truth. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  ('hristiaiiity/' ’  p.  (>(>. 

Hut  Mr.  1 1  all,  in  bis  “  A|K>logy bad  attacked  Horsley  for 
this  very  lauLniage,  witli  great  acrimony,  coutrastiiig  the  extreme 
tenderness  the  Protestant  Prelate  professed  for  the  fallen  Churc  iA 
of  France,  with  his  malignity  towards  Dissenters.  In  employing 
dmilar  language  in  his  sermon,  seven  years  afterwards,  be  must 
have  recollected  this,  and  have  felt  that  he  had  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency’  *.  It  might  lie  urged,  that  lie  bad 
attacked  llorsley  for  his  intolerance,  rather  than  for  his  charity, 

*  M  e  have  elsewhere  cx|Hised  the  iuju.sticc  of  the  charge  of  |)oliticul 
incon.sistencv  brought  against  Mr.  Hall  by  his  delructurs.  (Kcl.  Rev. 
Vul.  VII.  p.  *1111.)  The  change  was  not  in  his  political  principles, 
but  in  his  manner  of  holding  and  advocating  them.  It  was  the  change, 
not  of  vaciilatutn,  but  of  maturity.  That  between  Ids  early  pr«Kluc- 
tions  and  his  later  writings  there  should  nevertheless  be  a  marked 
difference  of  tone  and  spirit,  and  suiuetimcs  an  apjaireiit  contrariety  of 
tentimeiit,  is  no  uu»re  than  udght  be  expected  froui  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  his  progressum  iu  wisdom  aud  sajR'lity.  Hut  what 
diull  we  say  to  the  despicable  industry  which  has  employ ed  itself  iu 
studying  his  works  for  the  express  purpose  of  mulignaiitly  exhibiting 
til  the  ’  cuntrudiclions  ’  of  opinion  which  thc^’  cun  be  umde  to  furuiih, 
under  the  |»rclcnce,  that  the  unworthy  and  disgusting  tusk  was  forced 
upon  the  lUrview'cr  iu  ‘  self-defence because  Dr.  Gregory  has  pre- 
tUDied  to  reprint,  in  a  comjdete  edition  of  Mr.  Hall’s  w'orks,  *  the 
unripe  s|»eculatitius  of  bis  youth  *.  Such  is  the  conduct  which  the 
Quarterly*  Heview'er  has  chosen  to  adopt  !  M’e  envy*  neither  his  head 
nor  his  lunirt.  Few  }K‘rs<»ns,  w'c  imagine,  whose  nnnds  are  not  en- 
▼wiomed  by  bigotry,  will  think  that  ant/  pnMluction  of  Mr.  Hall's 
ooght  to  have  betui  in  a  collection  of  his  works,  where  the 

of  his  early  opiidoiis  are  at  once  c<irr«^cted  ami  neutralized  by 
^  mure  serious  and  mature  productions  of  bis  riper  years. 
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— for  hin  inm>lent  invectives  a^inst  his  fellow- Protestants  in  this 
iountrv,  rather  than  for  his  sympathy  with  the  fallen  Chtireh  of 
Krance.  Still,  it  must  ht*  concluded,  that,  like  Mackintosh,  he 
hatl  ‘M»mewhHt  chanp:eil  his  political  views,  undeceived  hy  the 
terrific  issue  of  those  events  which  he  had  hailed  as  the  d<»w  nfk! 
of  an  mlious  despotism  ;  and  we  are  led  to  presume,  that  these 
t^%o  eminent  men  must,  when  they  met  at  (^am bridge,  have  com- 
pttretl,  and  mutually  reinforced  their  sentiments  upon  these  topics. 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  we  arc  told,  continued  to  evince  Ixith  the 
steadiness  t)f  his  friendship  fur  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  high  value 
which  he  set  u|K>n  this  sermon,  hy  frequently  quoting  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  topics  intrmlueed  in  his  lectures  at 
IniK'olifs  Inn.  Manv  of  his  auditors  were  in  consequenee  in- 
duceil  to  visit  (’amhridge,  to  listen  to  the  pnipit  instructions  of 
the  individual  of  whom  thev  heanl  so  much  ;  and  no  fewer  than 
htfv  or  sixty  meinlH'rs  of  the  university  might  often  fw*  seen  at 
the  Haptist  place  of  wtirship. 

‘  Njui«  ot  theme  eircumstanci*s,  however  *,  savs  Dr.  Gre»Torv,  '  were 
]K‘riiiitted  to  draw  .Mr.  Hull  aside  from  his  ordinary  cimrse.  Ilin 
Hludiea,  his  public  dnticH,  his  imstorul  visits,  were  each  assiened  their 
nalurai  {dace  a»  before.  If  there  was  any  chanire,  it  was  iii>inif<*st  in 
luH  iiicieiMeu  waictifuincM  over  himaeif.  and.  perhaps,  in  giving  a  rather 
looiw  cidicMA  ct»uipiexioii  man  i)efure  to  certain  portions  of  his  morning 
and  in  aiwuya  cuiiciuiiimr  them  with  such  stmng  practical 
0*  uii|;bl  be  auiied  to  a  cuinrrcsation  of  mixed  character.' 

p.  tij. 

In  thu  niiriilUu  4>1‘  his  fame,  if  not  of  his  usefulness,  a  cloud 
aro«c,  which  fur  a  while  cnveUqMxl  his  faculties  in  the  darkness  of 
diM‘ii;»c,  and  occudluncil  his  disa|)|>earuiice  from  the  scene  of  his 
celebrity.  Early  iu  IhOd,  tlie  )>aiii  in  his  back  increased  both  in 
ilUcli^cnc^^  and  cununuliy,  depriving  him  almost  always  of  rc« 
freshuig  bleep,  and  dcprc>blug  bU  bpiriia  to  an  unusual  degree. 
I  lursc  exercise  wa^  rccununcudcd;  but  the  beiielit  which  he  seemed 
at  hrbt  to  derive  from  it,  wa«»  traubient ;  and  at  length,  a  state  ot‘ 
high  nervuub  excitement  was  induced,  the  eilect  of  hodily  di»- 
<»rder  acting  ujhjii  a  miml  overbtrained,  which  lermiimietl  in  an 
.iwful  ech[»sc  of  his  rciibon.  “  lie  who  iiad  so  long  lieen  the 
*  theme  ot  universal  admiratlun,  lieciime  the  subject  <»f  as  exten- 
‘  hive  a  sympathy.'  'I'his  event  occurred  iu  Novcmlier,  11104. 
Nlr.  Hall  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Leicester, 
whi>se  attention,  with  the  blessing  of  (i<k1,  in  about  two  months, 
re^torcd  him  to  siKMety.  In  Ajiril,  IHOd,  he  resumed  his  minis¬ 
terial  tunelious;  hut  a  return  of  his  old  pain  with  aggravated  »e- 
MTity,  iu  the  same  year,  was  followed  by  a  relapse,  whieh  agaiu 
wiilidrew  him  from  public  duty.  Endcr  the  ludieious  care  of  the 
late  Dr,  C\»x,  of  Hristol,  he  soon  regalued  the  complete  latiauee 
of  his  mental  |>uwcrs ;  Imi  it  was  now  deemed  requisite  to  Ids 
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prrmiinfnt  TTC^^Tn*,  he  ^houhl  Tosign  the  pastoral  office  at 
(’jimhritfge,  jind,  tor  at  least  a  year,  abstain  from  preaeliinp,  and 
aroifl  all  strong  excitement.  Thu.s  terminateil  a  connexion  which 
ha<l  snbvivtfxi,  with  the  happiest  results,  for  fifteen  vears;  hut 
the  mutual  attachment  Ivtwecn  the  pastor  and  his  Hock  aurvixed 
his  removal,  and  remained  undiminished  till  his  death  •. 

’^rho  ef>ix'i  of  these  Hi  vine  chastisements  upon  Mr.  HalTs 
fc<'ling>  and  character,  the  render  will  anticipate;  hut  we  ahall 
extract  the  statemnit  of  his  friend  and  biographer. 

‘  Two  visitations  of  so  humiliating  a  calamitv  within  the  cx>tnpa8i» 
of  n  rear,  dw'ply  affevtod  Mr.  Hall's  mind.  Happily,  however,  for 
himself  and  for  the  n-orld,  his  spirits  soon  recovered  tlieir  wonted 
torn' ;  and  the  permanent  impression  on  his  character  was  exclusivelv 
religions  His  fiwn  derided  impression  was,  that,  however  vivid  his 
convictions  of  religions  truth  and  of  the  iieceaaitv  of  a  cumustent 
oairse  of  ovangelicid  olsshent'e  had  formerlv  been,  and  however  oor- 
nvl  his  dikctrinal  wMitiments  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  vet, 
that  he  <lid  not  nmiergo  a  thorough  transtonnatitui  id  character,  a 
c<»mp)et('  renewal  of  his  heart  and  aH'iH:tions.  until  the  first  of  thcM' 
M’ixunvs.  Some  of  ins  Camiiridgt*  friends,  who  viaited  him  at  Shei- 
ford,  previously  to  his  removal  to  Dr.  Ariudd’h,  and  wilueMM'd  hU  deep 
prostration  of  son  I  while  he  read  the  tifty-Hrst  psalm,  and  uiade  eai'Ii 
verse  the  suidert  of  ^mnitent  confession  and  of  a  distinct  pru\er,  were 
Hither  inciiniHl  to  concur  with  him  as  to  the  ctirrecluess  of  the  upiniun. 
Ih'  this,  however,  as  it  may,  (and  the  wonderful  rcvelutiuns  tif  “  tlu* 
prest  d.ay  ”  can  alone  remove  the  doubt,)  there  cau  be  no  qui*stiuii  that 
from  this  pcritHl  he  seemed  more  to  live  uutler  the  prevailing  rocullec- 
tinn  of  his  entire  dependeiict*  u(H>n  Gtal;  that  his  habiu  were  mure  de« 
votinnul  than  they  had  ever  before  been,  his  exercises  mure  fervent  and 
more  elcvatcil. 

‘  In  u  letter  WTilien  to  his  frwnd  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Claphaiu,  after 
his  recovery,  he  thus  adverts  to  his  utiliclion.s. 

*  *'  1  cannot  iiMik  back  u)H)n  the  events  which  have  Ix'fulleii  me, 
without  udniiiation  anil  gratitude.  I  am  a  monument  of  the  goiMlness 
and  of  tile  severity  of  l»od.  My  sutferings  have  l>i*en  extreme,  and 
the  kindness  of  (><k1,  in  inlerpusing  in  my  Inhalf,  unspeakable.  I’ray 
for  me.  my  dear  friend,  that  I  may  retain  an  indelible  sense  of  the 
mercit's  received,  and  that  the  inconceivable  uHlictions  I  have  under¬ 
gone,  may  ‘  work  for  me  the  jieaeeable  fruits  of  righteousness.*  I  am 
often  afraid  lest  it  should  be  with  me  as  with  the  ancient  Israelites, 
who,  after  they  had  sung  the  praises  of  (loti,  '  soon  forgot  his  w'orks.' 
O!  that  a  life  so  signally  redeemed  from  destruction,  may  be  as  sig- 
naliy  eLn}doyed  in  tiial  wliieb  is  alone  the  true  end  of  life,  tlie  service 
of  God.  liut  my  heart  is  '  like  a  deceitful  bow/  continually  prom*  to 

*  Among  other  substantial  marks  of  their  gratitude  and  attach¬ 
ment,  his  Cambridge  friends  purchusi*d  for  him,  during  his  ilineHs,  a 
liberal  life  amiuit) ,  and  raised  a  further  sum,  to  be  at  his  own  disjiosal 
at  death. 
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turn  aiiide  ;  no  thut  notiiinit  but  the  powerful  impulse  of  Divine  fp'ace 
am  ti!t  it  in  u  right  uiiii." '  pp.  Jib 

After  Hpeiiiling  »urae  montliH  among  hia  relatives  and  friends  in 
Leui^temlure,  Mr.  Hall  Hxeil  his  residence  for  some  time  at 
Knderby,  a  sequestered  villaige  near  Leicester,  where  he  gradually 
regaiiii'il  his  bodily  health  and  a  renewed  capacity  for  public  use. 
fuliu^Hs.  lie  soon  Ix'gan  to  preach  in  some  of  the  adjacent  vil. 
lages,  and  oi'casiunally  to  a  small  c'ongregation  assembling  in 
llarvev  Lane,  Leit*i»ster,  which  hatl,  several  years  iH'forc,  i>een 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carey,  the  eminent  Missionary 
ol*  Seramptire.  He  at  kmgth  received  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Iktcoiuc  their  stated  pastor ;  and  over  this  church,  he  presided 
for  marly  twenty  years,  duriitg  which  tlie  attendance  steadily  in- 
creased,  ho  that  it  wais  twice  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  place 
of  worship.  In  the  year  DUUb  his  marriage  to  a  prudent  and 
('Htiinable  woman,  greatly  a<ldeii  to  his  domestic  comfort,  and  had 
a  happy  etlect  u|>on  his  spirits,  while  it  contributed  materially  to 
|>romote  the  regularity  (»f  his  habits.  Altogether,  his  residence 
at  Leicester,  l)r.  (iregor>'  considers  to  have  been  undoubtedly 
the  jKritKl  in  which  Mr.  Hall  was  most  happy,  active,  and  useful. 
Ilis  writings  alsi),  during  this  period,  though  by  no  means  nume¬ 
rous,  tended  greatly  to  augment  his  iiiHuencc  u|H)n  s(K*iety.  The 
first  of  these,  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his  productions,  was 
his  critique  u|m>ii  Zeal  without  Innovation'^,  published  in  the 
first  series  4>f  the  Ik’leetic  Ueview.  'riiis  article,  which  he  un- 
4lert4H>k  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  late  Mr.  Roblntam  of 
Leic'ester,  was  attacked  with  much  bitterness  in  the  Christian 
ObsiTver,  ami  mcasitmed  the  first  denunciation  of  clerical  hosti¬ 
lity  iigainst  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared.  It  obtained  also  a 
wide  circulation  in  the  form  of  a  separate  ])ampblet.  'The  ser¬ 
mon  ‘On  the  Discouragements  and  Sup])orts  of  the  Christian 
‘  Ministry  \  the  Address  to  Lustace  ('arev,  and  the  Tuneral 
Oration  for  the  Princess  ('harlotle,  which  rank  among  the  'Au¬ 
thor's  most  valuahie  and  liiiLhed  compositions,  were  also  pro- 
iIucihI  during  his  resilience  at  Leicester;  as  well  as  various  tracts, 
biographical  sketches,  reviews,  and  his  ))ulemical  works  relating 
to  the  Terms  of  C'omimmioii.  His  engagements  for  the  press 
were  not  suffered,  however,  to  draw  him  ;iside  fn»m  his  pastoral 
duties;  nor  did  the  alinosi  iHinstaut  |)aiu  which  he  suffcreil  from 
his  I'lMistitutioiial  coiiqdaint,  throughout  the  whole  time  of  his 
resideiu't*  at  l.eiix^ster,  diminish  his  mental  energy.  When  it  is 
known  that,  for  more  than  twenty  Years,  he  was  unable,  through 
pain,  to  pass  a  whole  night  in  IhhI,  it  will  l)c  thought  sur]>rising. 
Dr.  (iregory  remarks,  tliai  he  wrote  so  much;  nay,  that  he  did 
not  sink  into  ))remature  dotage. 

Mr.  Hall  had  attaiued  his  Mxty-sccoud  year,  when  the  death 
of  Dr.  Uylaiul,  iu  Ui2.5,  li\l  to  his  l>ciiig  invited  to  succeed  to 
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the  pastoral  charge  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Broadmead,  Bris- 

— the  scone  of  \m  first  continuous  laliours,  and  of  his  closing 
ministry.  Some  few  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life  survivtHl  to 
welconie  his  return  among  them  ;  and  every  thing  hut  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  conspired  to  promote  his  own  comfort  tliere, 
as  well  as  the  pros|H'rity  of  the  society  with  which  he  had  thus, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  nmewed  a  sacred  connexion.  As  tlic 
indications  of  inilnn  age  rapidly  exhibited  themselves,  they  were 
unaccompanied  by  a  decaying  mind  or  a  querulous  spirit.  About 
six  years  before  his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  a  sjmsmodic  af¬ 
fection  of  llic  cliest,  a  ])lethoric  liabit  having  lieen  induced  by  Ills 
inability  to  take  regular  exercise.  This  disorder  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  occasioning  several  alarming  attacks,  till  at  length,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  ItWl,  he  was  seizcnl  with  the  first  of  a 
series  of  paroxysms  which  terminated  in  his  dissolution.  For 
ten  days,  he  suffered,  with  short  intervals,  great  ])hysical  torture, 
without  a  murmur,  without  an  expression  of  irritability  ;  employ¬ 
ing  the  moments  of  comparative  ease  to  express  his  thankfuluess 
to  (lod  for  his  unspeakable  mercies, — his  humble  hojH?  and  entire 
submission, — his  sinqile,  unshaken  reliance  upon  his  Saviour, — 
and  his  affectionate  acknowledgements  of  the  care  and  assiduities 
of  his  family  and  friends  around  him.  He  also  exhorted  Imtb  the 
members  of  his  family  and  others  occasionally  ])resent,  to  make 
religion  their  chief  and  incessant  concern;  urging  eHjK‘cially  u}H)n 
some  of  the  younger  persons,  the  duty  of  ojK'iily  professing  their 
attachment  to  Christ  and  his  cause. 

‘  When  he  was  a  little  recovered  from  one  of  his  severe  pan>xv8DiB/ 
says  his  medical  attendant,  ISIr.  Chandler,  ‘  I  asked  him,  whether  he 
felt  imich  ])aiii.  He  replied  that  his  sufferings  were  great:  “hut 
what  (he  added)  are  iny  sufferings  to  the  sufTerings  of  Christ?  His 
sufferings  were  infinitely  greater :  his  sufferings  were  cuinplicuted. 
(ijkI  has  Ikh*!!  very  merciful  to  me — very  merciful:  1  am  a  j)oor  crea¬ 
ture — an  unworthy  creature ;  but  God  has  l>een  very  kind — very  mer¬ 
ciful.”  He  then  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  sufferings  of  cruci¬ 
fixion,  remarking,  how  intense  and  insufferable  they  must  have  been, 
and  asked  many  minute  questions  on  what  I  might  HUp|)OHC  was  the 
prwss  by  which  crucifixion  brought  alsnit  death.  He  particularly 
inquired  respecting  the  effect  of  pain — the  nervous  irritation — the 
thirst — the  ojipressiun  of  breathing — the  disturbanct*  of  the  circulation 
— ^nd  the  hurried  action  of  the  heart,  till  the  conversation  gradually 
brought  him  to  a  consideration  of  his  own  distress ;  when  he  again 
itwerted  to  the  lightness  of  his  sufferings  w'hen  contrasted  with  those 
of  Christ.  He  6)M>ke  of  our  Lord's  “enduring  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself” — of  the  ingratitude  and  unkiudness  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  tluMO  for  whom  he  went  about  doing  good — of  the  cuin- 
hinatinii  of  the  mental  and  cor|)oreal  agonies  sustained  on  the  cross — 
the  length  of  time  during  which  our  Lord  hung — the  exhaustion  oc¬ 
casioned,  &c.  He  then  remarked  how  differently  he  had  been  si- 
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tuate<l ;  that,  thoa^h  h<*  had  <‘nd!irf*d  a«  much  nr  mom  than  fell  to 
ih«  lot  ot*  iiimt  miMi,  yet  all  had  l>een  in  mercy.  I  hem  r<‘marked  to 
hitn»  that,  with  numt  the  days  of  tnise  and  comfort  were  far 

tiiorr  iitinienMis  than  tfnwe  of  pain  and  «<)rrow.  He  replied:  But  I 
have  In'en  a  jjreat  siiffemr  in  my  time:  it  is,  however,  genemllv  true: 
the  diH|HMiHutionH  of  CmhI  hare  In'en  merrifiil  to  me.**  He  then  f»l>- 
serr<*«l,  that  u  c«»ntemplation  of  the  sufferinirs  of  ('hn*»t  was  the  liest 
antidote  against  impatience  tinder  any  troubles  we  might  ex|>er!enee; 
ami  reciHnmende^l  me  to  mdeet  much  on  this  subject,  when  in  pain  or 
distress,  or  in  expectation  of  di'ath.*  p.  llti. 

In  the  last  agony,  his  sufferings  extorted  the  exclamation,  ‘  0 
the  surterings  of  this  body  !'  ‘  Hut  are  you  comfortable  in  your 

iiitiul?'  :iskfHl  Mrs.  Hall.  *  Very  comfortable,  very  comfortable,’ 
was  his  reply  ;  bidding,  ‘  C'oine,  Lord  Jesus,  come  ’ — 4  )ne  of  his 
daughters  tiuishtHl  the  impt*rfect  sentence,  by  involuntarily  supply¬ 
ing  the  wonl  •  Quickly on  which  her  dying  father  gave  her  a 
look  expressive  of  the  most  complacent  delight.  To  the  last 
Mioment,  there  was  no  hiilure  of  his  mental  vigour  or  composure; 
and  idiuost  his  last  articulate  sentence  intimated,  with  his  ac- 
cusUiiiied  courteousness,  the  fear  that  he  should  fatigue  by  his 
pressure  the  friend  upon  whom  he  leaned  for  support  in  wrestling 
with  the  last  enemy.  'Flu re  w.as  a  terrible  grandeur  in  the 
eoudiei.  ^VI)at  a  inomeiit  was  that  which  succeeded  to  the  final 
{uuig  I  * 

We  have  not  said  a  word  about  Mr.  Fosters  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  Observations,  because  we  find  wc  must  reserve  them  as 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  article,  when  we  shall  notice  the  sermona 
eoaiaiued  in  the  present  volume. 

An.  II.  Skviches  0/  I  esuviu^,  with  Sh<»rt  Accitnnts  of  its  Principal 
Kruptiuii>,  from  the  Cuuimeucciaent  of  the  iUiristian  Km  to  the 
proM'ut  Time.  Hy  John  Aultljo,  Ksq.,  F.(t.S.,  Corr.  Al<*mber  of 
the  Sue.  Heal  IhirlMfii,  and  of  the  Soe,  i’outaiiiaua,  Naples.  Bvo. 
pp.  93.  17  PlttUik.  Loud.  133^1, 

LDJO,  ill  1827,  aceompliahed  the  eacaiadeoi  Mont 
Hlauc ;  and  by  lueaus  of  his  iH  ueil,  he  turned  liis  ))eriloui 
and  otherwise  unproiitabk*  adventure  to  such  good  account,  that 
his  N,yrativc  *f*,  ilhistraud  hy  a  skili'uily  e.\ecuted  series  of  litho¬ 
graphic  sketches  of  the  scenery,  enables  the  reader  to  jicriorm 
ihc^  asi'eni  with  as  much  case  as  Don  Quixote  perlbruied  hia 
ai^i  al  journey  on  the  wooden  horse,  and  with  much  more  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  proent  vulume,  he  transports  us  to  the  shores 

•  .Mr.  Hull  cx[»iicd,  btb.  21,  1331,  having  nut  quite  cuiupieted  hit 
sixi>  .seventh  veur. 

>■  .Ve  Kcl.  Kev.  Vul.  X\X.  p.  1 13. 
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of  the  Pjiy  of  Naples,  nr,  (^liat  is  T>ot  quite  the  saine  thing,  we 
idmit.)  hriiips  Naples  arid  A'esiivhis  to  ns  ;  so  that  the  reader 
h«s  hoi  to  sit  still,  like  a  ehild  in  a  coaeh,  who  fancies  that  the 
trees  and  (»thrr  objects  are  running  past  him,  and  he  w-ill  find  the 
whole  scener)’  of  the  routts  from  Kesina  to  the  burning  cone, 
Ipudoally  brought  hefore  him. 

The  volume  hefore  us  will  not,  however,  admit  of  advantagpotia 
rom|virison  with  Mr.  Auldjo's  former  puhlieation, — with  its  lively 
details  and  spirited  sketches,  descriptive  of  the  ascent  and  Keener)' 
of  Mont  Hlanc.  Tie  was,  then,  fortunate  in  the  aid  of  Harding’s 
exquisite  lithography,  and  in  his  own  vivid  recollections  of  sundr)' 
Morms  and  avalanches,  and  ‘  hair-breadth  ’scapes  ’ ;  but  in  the 
present  instanee,  his  exeursions  have  all  the  insipidity  of  perfect 
wifety  ;  anti  his  illustrations,  though  they  are  executed  in  an 
irtist-liko  style,  have  neither  the  decision  of  Haghc,  nor  the 
expressive  graeefiilness  of  Harding’s  handling.  The  signature 
to  the  plates  is  ‘  T.  Wenael  and  xre  mention  the  name,  liccauae 
we  have  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success  in  this  branch  :  his 
touch  is  tree,  and  his  line  bold;  he  is  sometimes  defective  in  pre¬ 
cision,  hut  there  are  indications  which  induce  us  to  refer  this 
to  carelessnes.s.  rather  than  to  want  of  skill.  The  view  of  the  wall 
of  lava  in  the  irrnnde  is  beautifully  drawn. 

Mr.  Auldj^ra  repeated  visits  to  the  numutain  aeem  to  have 
pissed  ofl‘  without  a  single  adventure.  Not  a  singe  occurred  to 
give  vivacity  to  the  promenade ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
wonder  that  the  admittixl  license  of  travellers  was  not  exercised, 
within  discreet  limits,  on  so  urgent  an  4»ccasion.  A  Wn-feet  leap 
across  a  fiery  lava-gulf,  or  an  hours  march  along  a  six-inch  ledge, 
midway  between  sky  and  abyss,  might  have  had  ‘  a  fine  effect’ ; 
even  the  repetition  of  Jir\dt)nc’s  sprained  ancle  would  have  shew  n 
mme  small  anxiety  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers  ;  but  all  is 
blank.  Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  truth  rclicvtxl  by  any  very 
striking  elasticity  of  style.  A  little  further  labour,  and  a  more 
judicious  management  of  the  extensive  system  of  illustration, 
would  have  made  of  this  slight  volume,  a  work  of  permanent 
value.  J 11  its  present  form,  it  can  claim  no  merit  beyond  such 

belongs  to  a  respectably  executed  ‘Guide.’  The  earlier  por¬ 
tion  describes  the  ascent,  scenery,  and  general  phenomena  of  the 
mountain,  assisted  by  a  dozen  sketches,  several  of  whicli  are  on  a 
large  scale,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  circumstances  of*  tlie  volcano.  This  part  is  follow  ed  by  a 
history  of  eruptions,  illustrated  by  a  very  interesting  map,  dis¬ 
playing,  by  the  aid  of  different  tints,  the  various  streams  of  lava 
that  have  been  traced  on  the  declivities  of  X'esiivius.  An  Ap- 
pendi.x,  with  additional  plates,  contains  interesting  details  of 
recent  convulsions. 

Tliib  celebrated  mountain  has  two  summits,  the  present  cone 
▼OL.  IX.— c  c 
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of  Vesuvius  and  the  Monte  Somma^  which  arc  separated  by  a 
narrow  valley,  called  the  Atrw  del  Cnvallo  •,  on  the  west,  and 
the  Canale  dclf  Arena  on  the  north.  The  lava  which  some¬ 
times  flows  from  the  north  side  of  the  cone,  with  the  smria  and 
ashes  ejected  or  washcil  down  from  it  into  this  valley,  has  raised 
the  level,  and  will,  probahlv,  some  day  till  it  up ;  and  then  that 
side  of  the  cone,  united  with  the  ridge  of  the  Somma,  w  ill  Iktohic 
part  of  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  The  cone  itself,  in  ap|K‘ar- 
ance  a  mass  of  a.shes,  is  truncated  from  k.k.  to  s.w.,  and  rests, 
on  the  N.W.,  u|>on  the  Atriu  del  Cavallo;  on  the  n.f.,  upon 
the  Canale  delt  Arena;  and  towards  the  s.,  ujmn  the  Pvdemen- 
tina^  exti'iuling  its  flank  down  to  the  hay,  and  forming  an  incliiuxi 
plane  from  its  vertex  to  its  hase.  The  slope,  from  the  Pedemenlina 
and  the  Atrlo  del  Cavallo^  is  regular,  and  is  covered  with  vine¬ 
yards  and  gardens :  it  is  broken  only  by  the  Vocoli^  (small  cones 
formeil  during  the  eruption  of  hy  the  picturestpie  hill  on 

which  the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli  is  built,  and  hy  prominences 
raised  on  tlic  lava  of  the  eruption  of  1704,  near  the  Piano  delie 
Gifiestre,  This  plain,  the  ascent  to  which  from  Uesina  occupies 
alxiut  an  hour,  (or  an  hour  and  a  half  hy  the  more  convenient 
route  of  the  Fossa  Grande^  recommended  hy  Mr.  Auldjo,)  was 
once  adorned  with  evergreen  shrubs  and  hushes,  and  hr(X)m, 
(from  which  it  takes  its  name,)  flowering  throughout  the  year,  and 
wearing  the  semhlanee  of  eternal  spring.  It  now  presents  ‘only 
‘  a  desolate  exj>anse,  wherein  nothing  is  to  he  seen  hut  the  seorious 
*  surfaces  of  vast  streams  of  lava,  which,  in  |K)uring  down  from 
‘  the  cone,  have  intersi'cted  and  covered  each  other,  have  heim 
‘  heaped  up  in  confused  masses  and  hillocks,  or  extended  in  broad 
‘  and  irn'gular  massi's.'  J'rom  this  plain,  the  route  ascends  to 
the  Hermitage,  through  a  winding  cleft  in  the  mass  of  lofnlhf,  of 
which  the  ridge  of  the  Canteroniy  upon  which  the  Hermitage  is 
built,  is  jirincipally  ctunposeil.  llefore  reaching  the  upper  |>art, 
a  magniticent  prosiiect  o|H'n8,  extending  over  tlic  richly-wo4Hled 
plain  of  the  Campo  Felice^  terminating  in  the  sea  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  in  the  other,  Ixiunded  hy  the  chain  of  the  A^K'iinines 
iR'hind  CaHTta.  Leaving  the  Hermitage  on  the  left,  the  road 
lies  along  the  highest  ]>art  of  the  verdant  ridge,  at  the  end  of 
which  *  the  ashy  cone  rears  itself  aloft,  the  white  smoke  rising  in 
‘  o|ni(jue  masses  from  the  centre,  and  curling  high  into  the  air.' 
It  then  leads  down,  hy  a  short  descent,  to  the  Atria  del  Cacalhy 
and  winds  among  rude,  unsha|)en  masses,  between  two  streams  of 
recent  lava,  towards  a  s|H>t  at  the  liasc  of  the  cone,  whence  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  on  fuit  its  steep,  sandy  side,  hy  a  zig-zag 


*  So  calliMl,  because,  formerly,  pi^rsons  alw'ays  ascended  thus  far  tm 
horndMck.  I  j>  to  lti31,  it  produciHl  herliagt*  and  trees,  but  is  now  a 
barren  |ilain  ot  lava. 
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path,  leading,  in  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  to  the  top  of  the 
cone. 

‘  On  the  summit/  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  *  a  scene  is  presented,  which  al« 
most  description.  The  field  of  lava  in  the  interior  of  the  crater, 

enclosed  within  a  lofty  and  irregular  hank,  mi^ht  be  likened  to  a  lake, 
whose  agitated  wart's  had  ht'en  suddenly  petnfietl ;  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  it  resembles  the  mrrx  dr  gtace,  or  level  glaciers  of  Switaerland, 
although,  in  its  origin  and  materials,  so  very  different.  It  is  inter- 
sectcnl  by  numberless  crevices,  some  deep  and  wide,  others  long  and 
shallow.  Here,  one  sees  masses  curled  and  twisted  like  cables ;  there, 
Isrgt'  slabs,  piled  up  in  various  angles  against  each  other ;  in  one  part, 
a  wide  table  or  platform ;  in  another,  a  narrow  stream,  the  ripples  of 
which,  in  pushing  each  other  forxvnrtl,  have  maintained  their  wavy 
form  for  a  great  distance.  .  In  the  sea  of  ice,  the  w'hite  dazaling  sur¬ 
face  is  relieved  by  biniutiful  tints  and  various  shades  of  blue  and 
green :  in  its  simulachre  of  stone,  the  bright  yellow  and  red  of  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  the  metals,  interspt'rsed  with  the  pure 
white  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  brown 
and  melancholy  hue  of  the  lava. 

*  A  small  black  cone,  formed  of  tcorta  ejected  from  its  mouth,  rises 
from  the  lava  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  centre  of  the  crater; 
and  from  a  cavity  in  it,  volumes  of  smoke  roll  up  into  the  air,  s<»me- 
tinies  accompanied  by  a  cloud  of  small,  fine  sand,  aud  often,  by  showers 
of  red-hot  molten  lava,  which,  shot  aloft,  soon  scatter  and  fall  in  all 
directions ;  a  part  in  large  masses  like  caunoii-balls,  a  part  in  small 
perfect  spheroids,  or  in  lumps  that,  striking  on  the  lava,  dash  out  into 
long  strings  of  scoria. 

*  Two  terraces  of  lava  extend  across  the  crater  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  small  cone ;  and  upon  them  several  conical ^/kmnro/i,  lately 
thrown  up,  constantly  ejected  vapour,  which  gushed  forth  with  a  hiss¬ 
ing  noise.  One  of  these  had  bcvii  rent  asumier  by  some  violent  con¬ 
vulsion  in  the  crater.  One  half,  which  had  fallen  down,  presented  a 
confused  heap  of  lava  in  cubical  blocks ;  but  the  ])art  that  remained 
standing,  exhibited  a  structure  like  that  of  ctdumiiar  basalt ;  and  the 
wlude  w'as  covered  with  lieautiful  crystallizations  of  the  salts  of  copper 
aud  irou,  in  various  shades  of  green.*  pp.  10,  11. 

The  view  from  the  highest  peak,  Mr.  Auldjo  describes  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  the  height  of  the  mountain 
(1000  feet  alx)ve  the  sea)  not  being  so  great  that  the  features  of 
the  landsca|>c  arc  lost  or  too  much  diminished. 

'  To  the  S.K.,  the  island  of  Capri  rises  from  the  liosom  of  the  ocean, 
like  a  huge  fortress  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  Iwy,  On  turning 
to  the  left,  one  sees  the  Apcnninc's,  embosoming  Massa  and  the  orangc- 
coveretl  plathirm  of  Sorrento,  extend  their  dark  line  along  the  shore, 
as  far  as  Castell*  amare,  over  which  towers  St.  Angelo,  their  highest 
point.  Thence,  their  lofty  range,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Sarno 
from  the  bay  of  Salerno,  runs  up  into  the  country,  until  it  makes  a 
bead  to  the  left,  and  fiinns  a  diatant  aemicirclo  round  Vesuvius  and 
the  plain  of  Nola,  which  spreads  out  between  them.  Behind  Caaerta, 
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tb«se  pictnmque  moiintaitiR  hide  their  hendA  in  the  cloudA,  th<ni^h,  at 
timett,  their  pray  and  often  snow-covered  siininiits,  sparklinp  with  the 
raya  of  the  sun,  are  i)eautifully  defined  through  the  clear  utnioKphere. 
M(»nte  Circellu,  and  the  hills  alxmt  (vaeta,  terminate  the  line,  apaia 
lust  in  the  sea,  hut  enclusinp  the  luxuriant  Campo  Felice,  Avith  the 
iiuinberlevi  towns  scattered  over  its  surface.  The  whcde  tract  fenced 
in  hy  this  line  of  mountains,  and  lying  l)etwi*en  it  and  the  sea,  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  to  it  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Campi 
PhUx^tri.  The  plain  is  ]»erfectly  level  till  it  rt»aches  the  acclivity  on 
whicn  the  city  of  Naples  rises,  terrace  alMive  terrace,  each  Imilt  of 
{silact's  and  churcht>s,  thickly  crowdinl  together,  and  crowned  hy  the 
massive  walls  of  the  castle  ot  St.  Klmo.  Ih'hind  th(*se  is  a  semicircular 
hill,  splendid  and  verdant,  whereon  villas,  gardens,  and  orange-grovet 
stand,  «>ne  uU»vc  the  other,  in  rich  confusion.  Further  on,  the  Camal- 
doli,  the  ])romontory  of  P(milip|)o,  and  the  mountains  la^hind  the  Itay 
of  llaia.  raise  their  heatds,  and  form  a  tine  hack-ground  to  the  city.  To 
the  left  (»f  these,  the  high  ironical  |)oint  of  Ischia,  frowning  over  the 
island  of  Procida,  and  a  long  line  of  blue  sen,  close  this  extensive  pa- 
imraiiui.*  pp.  Ki,  11. 

From  the  stnicturc  of  the  mountain,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
semi-circular  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  now  facing  the  pre¬ 
sent  (H»ne,  together  with  the  Pedementiua^  were  originally  in- 
cludcnl  in  the  cin*umference  of  a  much  loftier  cone.  No  re- 
ctml  informs  us  when  that  part  of  which  the  Pedementhta 
ff>rmed  tlie  base,  was  carried  away  ;  hut  it  is  generally  thought 
to  Itave  Ihh'u  displaird  during  the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  79, 
Monte  Soinnui  lH*ing  the  only  ]>art  of  the  original  crater 
which  rt'sisted  the  shock.  Mr.  Auldjo  has  given  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  last  two  eruptions. 
T  hat  c»f  was  accompanied  with  tremendouM  earthquakes, 

which  were  felt  through  part  of  ('alahria  ;  and  hy  one  of  these, 
the  Ixautiful  town  of  ('atanzaro,  its  capital,  huilt  on  a  hill  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  was  laid  in  ruins,  nearly  at  the  same  hour  at 
which  the  slunk  was  felt  at  Naples.  Calabria  has  for  ages  l>een 
IK'culiarly  subject  tt»  frightful  convulsicms,  which  have  rent  its 
mountains  into  the  nu)st  wild  and  rugged  forms,  and  separated 
them  by  fearful  chasms.  As  to  Vesuvius,  the  great  vent-hole  of 
the  Mibterranean  furnace,  although  not  a  century  has  passed, 
during  which  siune  )>art  of  the  lands  around  its  base  has  not  \ieen 
ruined  by  earthquakes,  desolated  by  currents  of  lava,  or  covered 
with  ashes, — the  lower  |)arts  of  the  mountain  are  still  studded 
with  towns,  villages,  and  palaces,  rising  amid  vineyards  and  gar- 
liens,  ‘  the  pri>j»erty  of  men  who  forget  their  danger,  while  scek- 
*  iug  to  derive  wealth  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  !’  A  striking 
.■lud  alfeeting  emblem  of  the  moral  blindness  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  and  ot  their  infatuated  pursuit  of  transitory  enjoyments, 
forgetful  of  the  awful  conditiou  on  which  they  occupy  the  surtace 
that  covers  the  grave. 
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connection  hetween  the  departments  of  Knowledge  apparently 
at  the  grentest  remove  from  each  other.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  human  faculties  in  one  path,  is  something  done  to¬ 
ward  their  more  effective  exercise  in  others.  The  circumstances 
which  give  existence  to  a  Chaucer,  or  a  Petrarch,  may  be  expected 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Michel  Angelo,  or  a  Ranael ;  and  the 
state  of  things  which  ministers  to  the  growth  of  such  spirits,  will 
hardly  fail  to  call  forth  a  Columbus,  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bacon.  T'he 
man  who  excels  in  any  one  liberal  pursuit,  will  generally  imbibe 
a  (ninpathy  with  more,  and  must  impart  the  aid  of  that  sympathy, 
more  or  less,  to  his  fellows.  Mental  power  is  constrained  to 
venerate  its  like,  and  must  contribute  to  produce  it,  though  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  applied  in  its  different  possessors,  may  have 
little  in  common. 

But,  if  this  reflective  influence  belong,  in  some  degree,  to  all 
the  matters  of  human  culture,  it  must  be  more  especially  observable 
in  such  as  are  less  abstract  in  their  character,  and  most  of  all  in 
religion,  which  connects  itself  more  readily  with  the  mass,  and 
takes  the  strongest  hold  on  all  the  springs  of  action.  If  the  re¬ 
novation  of  one  science,  therefore,  be  the  certain  prelude  to  a 
similar  process  elsewhere,  the  renovation  of  Christianity  must  be 
the  precursor  to  a  similar  change  in  regard  to  every  path  of 
human  improvement. 

What  it  would  have  been  reasonable,  in  this  respect,  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  has  become  history’.  The  collateral  benefits  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  from  the 
|>resent  condition  of  the  states  by  which  its  claims  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  The  rod  of  the  oppressor,  by  which  the  nations  had  been 
w)  long  afflictetl,  was  muen  too  powerful  to  admit  of  being  broken 
by  any  force  short  of  that  which  religion  could  supply.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  ho))e8  and  fears  of  the  future,  to  undo  the  thraldom 
of  the  present.  Rut,  these  mighty  influences  once  brought  into 
action,  the  effect  was  wide,  and  deep,  and  permanent.  Tne  state 
of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  improved  or  checked,  as  even  they 
have  been,  by  their  juxta-position  with  Protestant  communities, 
may*  suggest  some  notion  ot  what  must  have  continued  to  be  the 
comlition  of  Euro|)e,  apart  from  the  agency  of  that  momentous 
revolution  which  armed  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  in  defence  of  a  common  liberty.  That  great 
change  consisted  mainly,  in  what  mainly  distinguished  it  from 
all  other  changes — the  elevation  of  the  people;  and  served, 
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ncwMiarily,  to  humanize  the  spirit  of  all  secular  government,  am) 
to  give  more  equality  and  fairness  to  the  working  of  the  social 
system.  In  common  with  ever}’  great  event,  it  had  its  incidental 
evils ;  hut  it  had  also  its  incidental  good.  While  it  conferred  on 
some  stales  their  tirst  inde|>endent  existence,  it  raisetl  others 
much  alK»ve  their  former  level.  At  the  same  time,  it  placed  all 
the  Euro|)ean  ])owcrs  in  such  new  relations  to  each  other,  that  a 
sort  of  national  confetieration  sprang  up,  such  as  at  once  put  an 
end  to  those  tendencies  toward  a  (Upgrading  universal  monarch?, 
which  had  l>een  long  at  work.  I'he  struggle  l>etween  the  old 
and  the  New,  forced  the  frame-work  of  Euroivan  society  into  the 
hemblance  *»f  two  grand  repuhlics,  and  renderetl  the  maxims  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  imperative,  as  the  means  of  self-preservation. 

'The  light  shed  by  the  lleformation  on  all  the  objects  which 
come  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge,  is  apparent  in  every 
jiage  of  histor}’,  from  the  age  of  Luther  to  our  own.  On  this 
|>uiiit,  however,  we  shall  allow  a  writer  to  speak,  who  will  not  l)c 
huspecteil  of  a  disposition  to  overrate  the  good  effects  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  ‘  'fhe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,’  says 
D'Alembert,  ‘  saw  a  rapid  change  in  the  religion  and  the  system 
‘  of  a  great  part  of  KurojH?.  'I'he  new  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 

^  sup|>orted  mi  the  one  hand,  and  opposed  on  the  other,  with  that 
^  waniiili  which  the  interests  of  (L>d,  well  or  ill  understood,  can 
^  alone  inspire,  equally  comfielleil  their  partisans  and  their  adver- 
saries  to  seek  instruction,  'fhe  emulation  excited  by  this  great 
‘  motive,  multiplied  knowledge  of  every’  kind;  and  the  light  pro- 
^  duced  in  the  bosom  of  error  and  trouble  spread  itself  to  those 
^  <»bjecU  also  which  seemeil  most  foreign  to  those  disputes.’ 
(Klenu’Hn  de  1.)  'I'o  this  it  might  with  fairness  have 

lieen  added,  that  these  eifects  of  reformed  Christianity  were  naturally 
followed  by  a  kind  of  re-action  in  its  favour;  so  that  it  has  derived 
the  means  of  its  still  advancing  purification,  from  that  general 
einulaliou  which  no  strength  inferior  to  its  own  eould  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

Could  the  extent  of  the  change  which  was  to  result  from  the 
lalnjurs  of  the  Ueformers  have  been  foreseen,  there  were  facts 
wlilch  seemed  to  |>oiut  towards  France  as  a  country  thaU  would  be 
iiifectcd  by  the  new  order  of  things,  almost  beyond  any  other. 
"I  he  very  fickleness  of  the  Gallic  character, — a  charge  chroDicled 
against  tlicm  since  the  days  of  C:esar, — seemed  to  favour  this  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  still  more  their  long  boasted  stand  against  the  det- 
|H)tic  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  and  in  behalf  of,  wrhat  they  were 
ideasixl  to  call,  ‘  the  liliertics  of  the  Gallican  Church.'  But  theze 
circumstances,  .and  others  of  the  same  description,  were  to  be 
counteracted  ;  and  after  a  struggle,  hardly  less  determined  or 
lirotracteil  than  was  maintained  in  our  own  country,  the  French 
)>coplc  were  to  hud  themselves  throw  n  upon  the  mercies  of  a  pure 
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(^cfponsni,  nm\  hnd  to  cboo?«o  between  embracinp  a  Chnrti«nity 
nt  oommt,  upon  tbe  whole,  ns  nnv  thing  existing  in  the  age  b^ 
fhrr  Luther,  or  nn  abandonment  ot  religions  faith  altoprether.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  Author  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall,*^  re¬ 
commended  Dr.  Robertson  to  give  the  storv  of  the  French  I*ro- 
testants  H  place  among  his  works.  But  if  it  lie  true,  as  Mr. 
lUDam  has  somewhere  said,  that  history  is  *  the  sworn  slave  of 
hUcceshS  it  was  not  with  such  a  theme  that  even  the  genius  of 
Hohertson  could  have  made  any  great  impression.  It  is,  indeed, 
I  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  French  people,  that,  as  a 
nation,  thev  should  always  appear  as  though  incapable  of  chtMiaing 
I  middle  eourst'.  The  extremes  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  of  the 
worst  religion  or  no  religion,  are  the  connexions  in  which  hiatory 
is  generallv  presenting  them  ; — the  minority,  capable  of  wiser  and 
letter  things,  lieing  always  Imme  down  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
joritv,  impelhxl  as  hv  the  force  of  intoxication. 

\Ve  would  hopt',  fiowever,  that  the  time  past  may  be  sufficient 
for  our  neighliours  to  have  wrought  thus  extravagantly.  Ah  to 
the  volume  Ix'fore  us,  though  relating,  as  wc  have  intimated,  to  a 
theme  which,  iMith  in  its  progress  and  its  end,  draws  somewhat 
tou  largely  on  our  painful  sym}iathicH,  wc  can  readily  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  care,  the  candour,  and  the  general  ability  with 
which  it  is  executeil.  It  must  lie  admitted,  that  its  subject  fur> 
nishes  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  lie  derived  from 
modem  historv  ;  and  to  most  of  these  the  Author  is  cafiable  of 
doing  ample  justice.  The  work,  if  completed  us  begun,  will  be 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable,  on  the  subject,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  present  volume  commences  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  lieformed  Doctrine  in  hVance,  ami  conducts 
the  reader  through  all  the  jierils  to  which  it  was  exposed,  down 
U)  the  eve  of  the  memorable  St.  Bartholomew.  U'he  persons 
occurring  most  frequently  in  tlie  narrative  are,  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Francis  11.,  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  tbe  Duke 
of  Cuisc,  Admiral  Coligny,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Comic,  the  Cardinal  Liorrainc,  De  riidpital,  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
some  other  names  less  familiar  to  general  readers,  but  fitted  to 
swaken  an  equal,  and,  in  some  iustanees,  a  stronip:r  interest. 
Mr.  Smcdicy  has  made  a  skilful  use  of  his  materials ;  and  has 
pnidently  consulted  the  taste  of  some  of  his  readers,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  seasonable  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  ^J'he  first 
chapter  deHcribes  a  theatrical  performance  in  the  palace  of  Francis 
;  shewing  that  the  parties  who  were  in  the  practice  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  unhappy  Lutherans  to  the  dames  with  studied  barbarity, 
could  convert  the  excitement  occasioned  by  their  doctrine  into  a 
source  of  amusement. 

**  In  1524,  the  kiii^  himself  dki  not  refus<‘  to  smile  at  a  light  in¬ 
terlude,  represented  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  his  own  palacx',  the  plot 
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of  which,  ftN  it  has  been  handeti  clown  to  us,  could  sciircely  lie  agree¬ 
able  to  any  very  xeulous  lUnnunist.  In  this  Tragedy,  as  it  is  strangely 
termi’d,  when  the  cnirtain  draws  up,  the  Po|)e  appeared  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  crowned  with  his  tiara,  and  encircled  with  a  throng 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  mendicant  friars.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hall  was  a  huge  pile  of  charcoal  smouldering,  and  scarcely  betray¬ 
ing  any  sign  of  the  flame  that  lurked  beneath,  till  it  w^as  apjiroachcd 
a  venerable  grt^y-hairtnl  man  wdth  a  mask  imitating  the  features  of 
Keuchlin.  At  rtrst  he  appeared  ns  if  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  the  large  and  brilliant  company  of  ecclesiastics ;  but  speedily  reco¬ 
vering  himself,  he  addrc^sscnl  them  on  church  abuses,  and  the  necessity 
of  reform  ;  and  then  approaching  the  emliers,  he  roused  them  wdth  his 
staff,  and  revealed  the  glowing  charcoal  underneath.  As  Keuchlin  with¬ 
drew,  Krasmus  entered,  and  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  car¬ 
dinals,  with  whom  he  schemed  on  terms  of  old  acquaintance.  In  his 
s})eiH*h  on  the  disiuised  condition  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  probe  the 
wound  to  its  core,  but  soothed  and  mitigated  its  virulence  by  mild  and 
lenitive  applications,  not  declaring  himself  avowedly  a  foe  to  cither 
IMirty,  deprecating  any  sudden  change  in  matters  of  so  deep  a  moment, 
and  strenuously  recommending  time  as  the  most  able  physician. 
^^'hen  he  sat  dow  n  iMdiind  the  cardinals,  they  paid  him  distinguished 
attention,  evidently  dreading  his  op|M>sition  no  less  than  they  coveted 
his  support.  Next  appeared  a  true  counterpart  of  the  Talus  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  a  man  all  in>n,  both  in  soul  and  Indy.  He  was  intended  for  Hut- 
ten,  and  bursting  out  into  a  furious  declamation,  he  taxed  the  conclave, 
which  he  set  at  nought,  os  the  authors  of  all  corruption  in  religion, 
and  openly  denounc^  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  the  ravager  and  destroyer 
of  C’hristendom.  Seizing  a  |iair  of  bellows,  he  hurried  to  the  embers, 
and  blew  them  violently  into  a  flame,  so  fierce  as  to  terrify  the  Holy 
College.  While,  however,  he  was  still  blowing  and  fuming,  he  fell 
dow  n  dead  on  the  s^Mit,  and  the  cardinals,  suppressing  all  marks  either 
of  joy  or  grief,  carried  him  aw'ay  without  any  funeral  service.  Lastly 
enteretl  one  in  motley,  whose  monkish  garb  declared  him  to  be  Luther. 
Like  a  second  Isiuic,  he  bore  a  pile  of  logs  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
crie<l  out,  I  will  make  this  little  fire  shine  through  the  W’hole  W’orld, 
so  that  Christ,  who  has  well  nigh  iierished  by  vour  devices,  shall  be 
j  restored  to  life  in  spite  of  you  !  *’  Then,  tossmg  the  logs  upon  the 

'  charcoal,  he  kindled  them  into  a  blaze,  which  illuminated  the  whole 

I  chambt'r,  and  seemed  to  shine  to  the  very  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 

i  Thereat  the  monster  of  a  monk  broke  hastily  away,  and  the  Pope  and 

I  cardinals,  nuaking  with  fear,  thronged  together  in  close  deliberation. 

Then  the  Po|h',  with  many  ttnirs,  demanded  assistance  and  advice  in  a 
short  and  piteous  speech.  When  he  had  concluded,  up  rose  one  of  the 
mendicants,  a  round  big-bellied  and  sleek-headed  little  brother,  who 

}>roflVre<l  ri'ady  aid  to  the  Pontiff.  The  holy  fiither’s  diploma,  hcreto- 
orc,  he  siiid,  had  ctmstituti'd  the  memliers  of  his  order  defenders  of  the 
true  faith,  and  inquisitors  into  heretical  pravity.  If  St.  Peter  w’ould 
a  second  time  rely  u]x>n  them,  and  place  all  the  burden  on  their 
shoulders,  they  would  pUnlgi'  themselves  to  carry  the  matter  through 
to  his  entire  satiafiiction.  The  cardinals  hailed  this  pro|H)8al  with  ae« 
chunations,  and  urged  upon  Ids  Holiness,  that  those  men  who  had  dealt 

t 
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so  well  with  John  Huss  at  Constance*  were*  of  all  .other*  the  most  fit 
agents  whom  he  could  select  for  the  present  dangerous  crisis.  Bre¬ 
thren*  said  the  Pope*  addressing  the  mendicants,  if  indeed  you  will 
repeat  your  great  work  as  at  Constance*  boundless  are  the  rewards 
that  you  may  expect.  Your  four- fold  order  sluJl  no  longer  wear  rags* 
but  l»e  richly  dressed*  ride  on  horses  and  in  litters*  throw  purple  robes 
on  their  shoulders,  carry  mitres  on  their  brou's*  and  be  fra*  moreover, 
with  the  fattest  bishopricks.  Go  and  pros]>er  ;  stay  our  falling  domi¬ 
nion,  and,  for  the  safety  of  us  all,  first  extinguish  tiiis  fire*  kindled  the 
Lord  knows  how.  The  friars  at  the  word  hurried  to  the  flames*  and 
pouring  on  them  a  vast  quantity  of  neat  wine*  raised  them  at  once  to 
80  fearful  a  height*  that  the  wliole  conclave  W'as  stupified*  and  the 
mendicants  themselves  fled  with  terror. 

<  When  the  cardinals  had  recovered  a  little*  thc)^  addressed  a  sup¬ 
plication  to  the  Pope.  Most  Holy  Father*  to  thee  is  given  authority 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  quench  the  fire  with  thy  malediction* 
that  it  may  not  overpower  us.  We  know  that  there  is  not  any  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  creation  which  must  not  subside  by  thy  wonl.  Heaven 
and  earth  obey  thee ;  at  thy  bidding*  even  purgatory  absolves  or  retains 
the  8(»uls  of  the  dejmrted.  Wherefore*  by  thy  saintly  office*  attack 
this  fire  with  sound  anathemas*  lest  we  become  a  by- word  and  a  rc- 
proucli.'*  **  Cursed  be  he,'*  was  the  Pope's  apostrophe  in  consequence* 
to  the  fire*  ''  who  lighted  thee  !  Darkness  overcome  thee*  night  sur¬ 
round  thee*  that  thou  mayest  no  longer  burn.  May  he  who  piled  thee 
with  fuel  be  stricken  with  the  sores  of  Egypt*  incurable*  in  his  lower 
bowels.  May  God  strike  him  with  darkness  and  blindness*  and  mad¬ 
ness*  so  that  he  may  fumble  in  noon  day*  even  as  a  blind  man  fumbles 
in  the  night !"  When  the  hapless  Pope  discovered  that  the  fire  was 
insensible  to  his  curses*  and  that  he  was  powerless  aguinst  the  ele¬ 
ments*  he  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  and  at  the  sight*  the  whole 
assembly  broke  up*  convulsetf  with  laughter.'  pp.  13— 17* 

This  characteristic  scene  is  taken  from  a  document  attached  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  Ilhtoria  RefonnationU^  by  Gerdesius ; 
— an  author,  we  may  observe,  whose  valuable  labours  have  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  our  writers  on  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 
Dr.  APCrie  has  shewn  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  his  researches; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Smedley  following  his  example. 
In  the  original,  the  more  racy  and  amusing  points  in  the  above 
description  are  given  in  italics,  which  add  much  to  its  force, 
though  hardly  comporting  with  the  gravity  of  history.  The 
f)llowing  account  of  heroic  suffering  in  the  cause  of  truth,  derived 
fW)m  the  testimony  of  the  great  Erasmus,  is  truly  interesting. 
It  relates  to  a  period  before  any  reformed  church  existed  m 
France. 

'  Louis  Berijuin*  a  gentleman  of  Picardy*  employed  in  the  honour¬ 
able  office  of  King^s  Advocate*  had  been  convicted  some  time  bock  of 
having  translated  into  French  certain  writings  of  Luther ;  and  as  he 
obstinately  declined  to  retract  his  adherence  to  the  obnoxious  doctrines* 
he  would  even  then  have  been  kd  to  the  stake*  but  for  the  interoesoioa 
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of  powerful  fnend».  Am*Ated  a  Moconcl  time,  aUmt  the  HcaMon  of  the 
difiturhance  at  Moaux,  it  seemetl  ok  if  he  must  encounter  certain  de¬ 
struction.  Ncverthrh*ss,  so  ener^tic  were  the  representations  offennl 
in  his  behalf  by  Queen  Mar^ret  of  Navarre  to  her  brother,  Francis  1., 
at  that  moment  prisoner  at  3ladrid,  that  the  king  exercised  from  his 
distant  confinement  the  length  of  arm  for  which  royalty  is  proverbial, 
and  commandcHl  a  8ua]HMision  of  the  process.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  return  of  the  monarch  from  confinement,  and  even  then  with  a 
sullen  and  reluctant  oln'dience,  that  the  parliament  allowed  lienjuin 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Conciergerie.  When  Francis  sent  the  pro¬ 
vost  of  Paris  to  demand  his  release,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  force  the 
gat€*s  of  his  dungeon,  the  magistrate  was  denied  all  positive  answer, 
and  coldly  informed  that  he  might  execute  his  commission.  A  few 
Years  later,  when  the  king  was  closely  occiipie<l  by  the  troubles  of 
Italy  and  the  ambitious  schemes  projected  in  the  League  of  C'atnbrai, 
lie  forgot  or  aliandoned  his  former  client,  and  the  long  protracted  and 
|ienu*vering  vengeance  of  the  juirliament  was  then  fully  gratifieil. 

*  Of  the  charge's  ujKm  which  Ik'cquin  was  condcmne<l,  few  particu¬ 
lars  have  reaclunl  us ;  for  Krasmus,  from  whom  we  derive  a  minute 
account  of  his  liehaviour  at  the  stake,  professes  his  own  unacquaintunce 
with  them,  and  on  one  p<»int  alone  declares  his  confidence — that,  what¬ 
ever  might  lie  his  imputed  errors,  lltTquin  was  convinct'd  in  his  heart 
that  he  maintained  the  truth.  The  victim  was  above  forty  years  of 
age ;  so  pure  and  blameless  in  his  life,  that  scandal  had  never  nested  on 
his  name  ;  towards  his  friends,  he  exhibited  singular  gentleness  of  af¬ 
fection,  towards  the  |Hior  and  nmly,  unlMiundiMl  charity.  To  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ordinancim  of  the  Church  he  jiaid  all  due  observance,  attending 
regularly  to  days  of  fasting  or  of  festival,  to  mass  and  sermons,  and  to 
whatever  else  might  contribute  to  e«lification.  Free  from  guile,  liliond 
in  disjMNiition,  upright  in  principles,  he  never  inHicte<l  or  provoked  in¬ 
jur)’,  neither  was  there  any  thing  in  his  whole  life  unbeaiming  of  true 
('hristian  piety.  His  friends  were  proliably  mistaken,  when  they  de- 
clanMl  him  to  lie  m<i8t  alien  from  the  doctrines  of  Luther ;  they  were 
right,  doubth'ss,  when  they  addetl,  that  his  chief  crime  was  the  in¬ 
genuous  avow’al  of  dislike  to  certain  troublesome  divines  and  monks, 
not  less  savagt'  than  stupid.  Some  of  the  hetenidox  pnipositions  notc*d 
in  one  of  his  publications  were,  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  lie  read  to 
the  people  at  large  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  a  remonstrance  apiinst 
ilie  111  vocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  often  substituted  in  sermons  in  lieu 
of  that  of  the  Holy  (ilnist ;  a  denial  that  she  was  the  fountain  of  all 
grace ;  and  a  wish  that  certain  expressions,  which,  in  the  V*^es|)er  ser¬ 
vice,  contrary  tii  the  unvarying  tenor  of  Scripture,  designated  her  as  our 
life  and  hotw,  sliould  be  restricted  to  the  l^n,  to  whom  they  properly 
np|>ertainea. 

•  Tlie  process  against  Ilerquin  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
twelve  judges,  who,  as  the  day  of  sentence  approached^  committeil  him 
t4>  prison,  an  evil  omen  of  their  intended  severity.  He  was  condemned 
in  the  first  instance,  after  public  abjuration  of  his  heresy  and  the 
burning  of  his  books  by  the  executioner,  to  be  bored  thniugh  the 
tongue,  and  committed  to  ]ier]wtual  imprisonment.  Astonished  at  a 
seiitcucf  thus  harsh  and  unmerited,  he  spoke  of  an  appeal  to  the  king 
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and  to  the  pope ;  and  his  mrsecutors,  indignant  at  the  menace,  hiibnned 
him,  that  as  he  declined  their  original  award,  they  would  effectually 
prevent  his  nower  of  appeal  by  condemning  him  at  once  to  the  ffames. 
Six  hundred  armed  men  surrounded  the  Place  de  Oreve  on  the  day  of 
his  execution.  A  by-stander  close  to  the  stake,  when  Berquin  ap¬ 
proached  it,  |)erceiv<^  in  him  no  change  of  countenance,  no  gesture 
iKtraying  agitation.  ''  You  would  have  said  **,  are  the  strong  words 
employeil,  **  that  he  was  meditating  in  his  library  upon  his  studies,  or 
in  the  church  upon  his  God.”  Not  even  when  the  executioner  read  in 
a  hoarse  voice  his  accusation  and  sentence,  did  he  shew  one  symptom 
of  diminished  fortitude.  When  ordered  to  dismount  from  the  cart,  he 
descended  cheerfully  without  a  moment's  delay.  His  bearing,  however, 
by  no  means  indicated  that  stony  want  of  feeling  which  brutal  hardi¬ 
hood  sometimes  generates  in  atrocious  criminals,  but  was  rather  the 
effect  of  a  tranquil  spirit  at  peace  with  God  and  with  itself.  The  few 
words  w  hich  he  attempted  to  utter  to  the  people,  were  rendered  wholly 
inaudible  by  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  instructed  to  drown  his  last 
8|KH^ch,  if  he  should  attempt  to  make  one ;  and  so  effectually  had  the 
representations  of  the  priests  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant 
sjH'ctators,  that  when  he  w'as  strangled  at  the  stake,  (the  only  mercy 
accorded  to  him,)  not  a  single  “  Jesu”  was  heard  from  the  jmpulace, 
ready  ns  they  always  were  to  bestow  such  aspirations  on  murderers 
and  parricides.  “  Thus  much,”  says  the  liearer  of  that  "  ^eat  in¬ 
jured  name  ”  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  above  narrative,  who 
never  failed  in  wisdom  to  detect  folly  and  iniquity,  or  in  honesty  to 
visit  them  wdth  the  ridicule  which  he  thought  their  best  corrective ; 

Thus  much  have  I  to  relate  to  you  concerning  Berquin :  if  he  died 
with  a  sound  conscience,  as  I  verily  hope  he  diu  die,  tell  me  in  return, 
whose  end  could  be  happier.” — Erasmus  Epist.  CLX.*  pp.  18 — 21. 

The  effect  of  such  proceedings  was  not  the  extinction  of  the 
reformed  doctrine.  The  martyrdom  of  Berquin  took  place  in 
1529.  In  1555,  the  first  Protestant  church  in  France  was  formed. 
Only  four  years  later,  a  national  synod  of  such  churches  was  con¬ 
vened  ;  and  in  1562,  they  arc  said  to  have  counted  not  fewer  than 
21 10  congregations.  So  great  were  their  numbers  in  Paris,  that 
between  30,000  and  40,0(X)  persons  had  assembled  on  the  same 
spot  for  service.  Many  also  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  court, 
were  cither  openly  or  secretly  with  them.  Did  our  limits  permit, 
we  could  willingly  trace  the  varying  condition  of  these  confessors 
and  martyrs  to  the  point  at  which  the  present  volume  closes ;  but 
a  few  remarks  on  the  evidence  that  the  massacre  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  preconcerted,  must  conclude  the  present 
article. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  spirited 
controversy  on  this  point  was  carried  on  between  Dr.  Lingard 
and  Dr.  Allen.  The  former  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  cer¬ 
tain  statements  made  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  while  in  Poland, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  Henry  III.,  that  the  mas¬ 
sacre  had  resulted  from  the  failure  of  an  attempt  contrived  by  the 
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(fueen-inother  and  the  duke,  without  the  knowledfte  of  the  km^, 
to  a«iiaft)nnate  the  admiral  C oligm^ ;  that  ft  wa«  not  until  the 
♦athtre  of  this  attempt,  that  any  tlionght  was  entertained  of  de¬ 
stroying  both  the  admiral  and  his  adherents,  but  that,  partly  by 
insinuations,  and  partly  by  threats,  a  mandate  to  that  effeet  was 
obtained  from  the  monarch.  Thus,  the  intent  to  kill  is  restricted 
to  one  victim,  and  all  that  followed  is  made  to  be  the  etfeet  of 
accident,  fianic,  and  the  moment.  Hut  l)r.  Allen  has  shewn,  on 
the  testimony  ot*  Caitlinal  D'Ossat,  that  an  arrangement  em. 
bracing  the  most  ample  ‘  vengeance’  on  the  Hugonot  party,  had 
licen  long  formed,  and  I'onducted  with  the  most  consummate  arti- 
lice,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  others.  The  reason,  however,  of 
nar  a«iverting  to  this  matter  at  present,  is  to  observe,  that,  since 
the  (xmtroversv  between  Or.  Allen  and  Or.  T.ingard,  a  voinme 
lias  .ippimred  in  Paris  entftled  “  Mtmnmen^  fneriitM  He  P Ffiju 
forrr  tie  France:  1.  CorresjwnHence  He  Chartee  IX,  et  He  Man- 
Heiot^  Gofirernertr  He  Ltjofis  penHanf  Pann^e  2.  I  bitten 

Hee  Seize  ou  Hoi  tf  Fafio^ie^  Philippe  //.”  This  work  exposes 
the  falsehiMNi  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  account,  in  a  manner  which  must 
imt  an  end  to  all  further  discussitm  relating  to  it.  From  the 
ieiters  of  the  king,  ami  of  tlte  (]ueen-mother,  contained  in  this 
voUmio,  and  from  the  answer  to  them,  it  appears  that,  some  davs 
liel'ore  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  admiiitl,  and  nearly  a  tbrt^ 
night  l)etbre  the  massacre,  expedients  were  adopted  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  unhappy  victims,  whose  sacrifice  was  to  prove  an 
occasion  ot*  so  much  joy  to  the  veteran  cut-throat  then  tilling  the 
clmir  of  St.  Peter  •.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Smedlcy  does  not  ap- 
^aiar  to  be  a€t|uaiiited  with  the  publication  we  have  noticed ;  and 
4a  lua  next  volume  will  commence  with  an  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1572,  we  strongly 
recouiineiMi  it  to  his  careful  |)erusal. 


*  The  que^km  «»f  preiiieilitatioii  is  also  examined  at  length  in  the 
lid  ^  «d.  of  Sir  Jauieii  Mackintualfs  Ilistury  of  Knglaiid  (I^ardner's 
Oyclap.  XXW'll.),  by  bin  Coiitinualor.  V'iscouiit  iJliateaubriand  kaa 
luade  a  feeble  uliempl  to  disprove  ibe  preuieditatiou,  on  the  authority 
of  the  secret  deapalcuesof  Saiviali^  the  puiial  nuncio,  discovered  in  the 
V'aticau.  b  rum  these  be  made  copies  and  extmeUi,  which  he  ctHnmu- 
lucated  to  the  late  Sir  J.imea  Mackintosh ;  and  they  are  given  in  the 
Ap^>eudlx  to  this  volume.  The  whole  evidence  of  the  Nuncio,  however, 
iXiiudHts  of  Isue  and  brief  assertion,  without  a  syllable  of  direct  or  cir¬ 
cumstantial  proof ;  uud  it  is  shewn,  that  Salviati  actually  refutes  liim- 
self.  Hc&ides  which,  he  was  not  iu  the  conhdence  of  Charles  aud  Ca¬ 
therine,  who  ctimmunicated  with  the  Po|>e,  not  through  the  Nuncio, 
but  tbnnigh  their  ambassador  Fcrralz,  or  a  s|)eclal  envoy. 
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Art.  /‘'.r.wv.r  on  Rcfigiou.^  -Subjects,  By  a  Luymaii.  Foolscap 
8vo.  pp-  l-»ondon,  182i>. 

A  N  involuntary  feeling  leads  one  to  look  for  something  imper* 
tinent  or  ohtmsivc,  something  slenderly  filled  out  with  ge¬ 
nuine  knowltnige,  something  half-shapen,  something  untimely^ 
something  out  of  joint  and  out  of  onler,  something,  in  a  word, 
which  had  l>etter  have  been  mused  upon  in  private',  or  talked  of 
in  a  snug  circle,  than  hung  up  on  high  for  the  public  gaae,  when 
one  o]>ens  a  hook,  on  a  professiofia/  theme^  by  one  who  avows 
himself  to  he — not  of  the  profession. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  If  a  man  he  indeed  competent  to  the  aub- 
jcei  ho  undertakes,'  why  is  it  that  he  is  fmt  of  the  profenaion  ? 
lias  he  iH'on  thrown  out  of  it  ?  Has  he  l)een  foiled  again  and 
again  in  his  attempts  to  enter  it  ?  Or  does  he  belong  to  that  in¬ 
nominate  class  of  shy  invisibles,  of  impalpable  and  untenable 
skulkers,  that  lurk  here  and  there,  hut  arc  nowhere  ]n‘e«ent  to  any 
assignable  ])urpos(' ;  that  are  never  to  be  held  down  to  a  delinite 
affair,  and  that,  with  ix^rhaps  many  talents,  and  many  endow, 
ments,  and  nuich  to  say,  actually  do  nothing  and  aay  nothing  which 
can  he  spoken  of,  looked  at,  or  turned  to  any  eHc^tive  account  in 
the  real  business  of  life  P  If  so,  then  be  sure  there  must  be  a 
capital  Haw  or  a  jar  in  the  man's  understanding ;  and  it  is  twenty 
to  one  his  l>ook  will  l)e  like  himself,  too  good  to  be  treated  with 
sheer  contempt,  yet  not  good  enough  to  stand  in  the  place 
which,  had  it  la'en  only  a  little  better,  it  would  certainly  have  oc¬ 
cupied.  Or  is  this  same  intruder,  a  taster,  a  dabbler,  an  ama- 
tcur  ?  Then  away  with  him  at  once  from  the  platform  of  serious 
affairs  and  momentous  interests,  where  his  presence  is  an  intoler¬ 
able  burden !  liiiuler  us,  we  will  say,  hinder  us  hy  open  opposition,  if 
you  will ; — wage  war  against  our  undertakings  ; — slander  us,  and 
entreat  us  evil  in  every  way  which  bold  hostility  thinks  of ;  but 
wc  pray  do  not  come  mincing  on,  where  we  have  a  combat  to 
achieve,  with  the  sim}>ering  impertinences  of  volunteer  bravery 
Tread,  if  you  please,  with  a  manly  step,  the  road  we  arc  treading  ; 
hut  do  nut  advance  tip-toe  and  with  a  measured  step,  like  the 
Aurora  or  the  Flora  or  the  Hebe  of  a  fire  screen  ! 

Ves,  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  this  spontaneous  prejudice 
lies  a4rainst  the  character  and  pretensions  of  a  non-professional 
Tneddler  in  professional  matters.  And  other  prejudices  too,  of  a 
more  distinct  sort,  which  we  do  not  mean  here  to  take  account  of, 
set  themselves  in  array  to  repel  such  intrusions.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  instances  forthcoming,  quite  enough  to  warrant  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  a  rule  which  shall  serve  to  protect  and  even  encourage 
lawless  invasions  of  this  sort ;  and  our  authoritative  and  well- 
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fKmdcred  conclusion  is — the  pnuljjing  looks  of  certain  personages 
notwithstantlini; — that  leave  should  In*  tn*anted,  henceti)rth,  m 
heretofore,  to  men  (and  wonten  too)  though  not  licences!  hv  the 
I'ollege  of  physicians,  to  report  what  they  may  have  chanced  to 
see  and  know  of  disease  and  of  methods  of  cure: — also,  and  in 
like  manner,  to  gentlemen,  not  of  the  'Femple,  to  s]>eculate,  to 
speak,  and  to  write  u]>on  co<les,  statutes,  and  constitutions; — and 
iMipeeially,  to  all  enidite  Laymen  to  com)>ose  and  ])rint — “  Lssavs 
oil  lieligious  Subjects",  or  other  lucuhrations  u])on  the  sacred 
matters  of  faith  or  ]>ractice. 

We  say,  KsprciAi.i.Y  to  I.aymkn;  and  wc  have  said  it 
wittingly,  and  for  reasons  we  can  assign  ;  jis  for  example. 

1st,  Monopolit's,  patents,  and  exclusive  pretensions,  of  all  sorts, 
.are  just  now  melting  away  like  ice-bergs  that  have  drifte<l  down 
into  lat.  55®  ;  and  it  would  Im*  peculiarly  inexpedient,  at  this 
moment,  so  stiffly  to  insist  upon  clerical  privilege,  as  should  pro¬ 
voke  rude  assault  upon  what,  after  all,  we  do  not  wish  to  sec 
brt)ken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  Better  to  afford  a  little 
grace  to  well-iimnnered  intruders,  who,  with  civility,  may  l)e  re- 
taitiiHl  friends  and  coadjutors,  tiian  hunt  them  out  of  the 
presence,  ci  #•/  arrnis. 

idly,  and  to  be  cpiite  serious. —  It  must  surely  Im?  granted,  that 
the  means  of  iK'coming  well  and  truly  informed  on  matters  of 
'Fhetdogy,  whether  critical  or  abstnist*,  do  actually  lie  within  the 
reach  of  well  educated  men,  although  they  may  never  have 
heard  a  divinity  lectiin*,  and  never  stood  either  in  desk  or  pul- 
]>it.  'riu‘t»logy,  in  this  respect,  differs  materially  from  medicine 
and  law,  of  whicii  no  man  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically 
iidoriiietl,  who  has  not,  in  fact,  passed  through  a  process  which, 
whether  or  not  he  bears  ])rofessional  titles  and  a  certain  garb. 
Would  i)U4iiify  him  to  challenge  any  honours.  Who  will  say 
that  a  man  of  piety,  leisure,  and  learning,  may  not  have  much 
to  .*>ay,  that  is  worth  the  hearing,  on  tiieological  subjects,  even  if 
he  wouhi  make  a  piKir  figure  in  front  of  a  thousand  faces,  and 
ma)  l)c  (|ulte  unlit  to  c.xcrcisc  cccU^iastical  supremacies. 

.‘klly,  and  to  be  still  more  serious.  Must  it  uot  be  granted, 
as  a  prerogative  which  a  religious  and  well  informed  layman  may 
justly  alli^ge  in  det'ence  of  his  intrusion  u)>on  sacred  ground, 
that  there  is  a  \ividness  of  feeling  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
there  is  a  freshness  of  the  spirit,  that  there  is  as  well  an  external 
as  an  internal  inoecknuknck,  that  there  is  a  ))ower  of  alwtrac- 
tiou,  and  hustly,  that  there  is  a  certain  mevuiar  cii^tur  af 
tucfU :  all  of  which  may,  with  great  ad  van  Uige,  be  brought  to  l)ear 
u(H>n  the  treatment  of  siicred  themes,  and  idl  of  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  In?  impaired,  or  curtailed,  or  t^uite  excluded,  by 
the  intcileclual  habits,  by  the  onerous  duties,  and  hy  the  profea* 
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sional  TY^otivcs  of  the  prcjicher,  the  pastor,  and  the  ecclesiastical 

dignitary'  ? 

>\  e  verily  Wlieve,  that  a  decisive  answer  must  l)e  given  in  the 
nflinnative  to  this  hypothetical  statement.  Nay,  we  might  (care¬ 
ful  still  to  j?ive  no  oflence  to  those  who  should  engage  always  the 
highest  esteem)  go  n  little  further,  and  nfllrm  that,  in  those'  cri¬ 
tical  sea«ons,  (perhaps  the  present  is  such  a  season,)  when  all  men 
feel  that  a  revolution,  or,  shall  we  say,  a  gnieral  recension  o 
opinions  is  conung  on,  and  when  sensihle  men  of  all  |>arties  are 
pretty  well  wearied  of  certain  venerable  modes  of  s|>eaking; — that, 
at  such  a  moment,  n  service  of  peculiar  importance  might  be 
rendered  by  some  who,  absolutely  indiflercnt  to  the  fate  and  in¬ 
terests  of  parties,  and  having  nothing  to  care  for  but  the  puriti- 
c.ition  and  spread  of  (TodV  holy  truth,  might  take  their  course 
over  the  ground  with  a  calm  courage  and  steady  ])urpoKe,  such  as 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  tbo.se  who  fdl  a  locality,  w  ho  wear  a 
garb  they  are  mindful  not  to  have  rent  or  soiled,  and  who  walk 
hand  in  band  with  colleagues. 

Hut  we  will  not  rush,  uncalled,  upon  diflieult  and  hypothetical 
matters ;  and  instead  of  doing  so,  w  ill  take  a  turn  or  tw  o  upon 
the  open  ground  of  plain  history.  What  are  the  facts  then  ? 
('an  it  be  aflirmed  that  the  Church — we  would  rather  say  Christ¬ 
ianity — has,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  any  measurable  extent, 
been  well  served  and  advanced  in  the  world  by  the  writings  of 
men,  not  of  the  sacred  profession,  and  not  engagt'd  in  the  or¬ 
dinary'  duties  of  po|nilar  instruction  A  large  question  this, 
which  to  treat  properly  would  fill  a  volume.  Of  course  we  can 
but  touch  it  here  as  wc  run.  Hut,  as  a  ])reliminary,  we  must  ask, 
What  is  it  makes  the  ])rie8t — what  tlie  layman  t  Without  at¬ 
tempting  the  thorny  question  ‘concerning  orders',  we  assume  a 
rule  of  discrimination — a  rule,  we  grant,  not  in  every  case  deci¬ 
sive, — That  he  is  a  clerical  or  sacerdotal  person  who  actually  bears 
ofhee  in  the  church,  has  a  certain  res]K>nsihility  to  support,  and  is 
ordinarily  employed  in  the  work  of  congregational  teaching,  or  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  On  the  other  liand,  whoever  is  found 
to  have  devoted  his  time  and  service  to  religion,  apart  from  office 
and  public  lalK)ur,  belongs  to  our  list  of  Lay  'I'hkoloui ans. 

It  is  not  every  reader  of  the  sacreil  canon  who  may  be  aware 
how  many  of  the  inspired  writers  we  might,  by  this  rule,  fairly 
claim  as  laymen.  Some  of  our  instances  may  indeed  l>c  am¬ 
biguous  and  disputable;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  the  names 
which  we  place  at  the  head  of  our  Skcui.au  Catalogue,  arc 
liable  to  no  ({ucstion.  Assuredly  he  who  led  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  through  the  howling  wilderness,  the  king  in  Jeshurun, 
and  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  no  jiriest.  Wc  challenge 
then  Muses,  as  the  first  of  lay  theologians.  Shall  we  give  him, 
AS  a  fit  companion,  .loh; — or  the  writer  of  his  history?  Klihu, 
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or  !^rac  iHher?  Tlic  kintf  and  poet,  founder  of  the  Jewigh  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  tlie  unrivallea  lyrist  of  the  Church  in  any  affe,  taken 
the  next  place.  Solomon  then  comt**  to  sustain  our  pltni  in  l)eha)f 
of  secular  service  done  tt»  relij^on. 

It  would  lead  us  tiK)  far,  to  settle  the  claims  of  those  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  whose  tribe  and  function  are  only  obscurely  mentioned. 
Hut  in  the  number,  several  were  unquestionably  laymen.  Whether 
doubtful  or  certain,  we  shall  mention  Isaiah,  Jonah,  Amos,  Joel, 
llosea,  Nahum,  Micah,  Zephaniali,  Hahakkuk,  Olmdiah,  lla^- 
^ai,  Zt*charialK  Daniki.,  and  Nehemiah.  Does  not  this  list,  nu- 
meruiiH  and  rich  as  it  is,  almost  support  the  htdief,  that  when 
signal  services  are  to  he  perf<»rmed,  the  Divine  appointment  gives 
a  preference  to  those  who  are  unshackled  by  sacerdotal  duties  and 
motives  ? 

'Turning  otf  from  the  grountl  of  canonical  Scripture,  we  meet  in- 
.-lances  in  abundance  pertinent  to  our  argument.  'The  Author  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  wemustnot  decixire/f/claimforour  list;  hut 
may  without  scruple  lay  hands  u]H)n  .Foshna,  son  of  Sirach, — no 
mean  imiitrihutor  to  the  stores  of  practical,  axiomatic  wisdom,  and 
one  too  who,  had  he  stoini,  either  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  true 
light,  so  as  to  have  had  disehar?eti  from  his  disk  the  few  spots  that 
sully  his  splendor,  or  much  further  from  it,  so  as  not  to  liave  suf- 
feretl  l)V  a  comparison  which  he  did  not  invite,  and  so  as  not  to 
have  l>een  gathcml  with  pretenders, — must  have  commanded  a 
high  reputation  in  that  class  of  writers  to  which  he  l>ciongs.  He 
is  not  a  Plato,  not  a  Socrates,  not  a  Seneca,  not  an  Epictetus; 
but  a  Jew,  who  may  l>e  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  after 
the  dowers  of  those  sages  have  lH>en  gathered. 

We  have  hesitated  a  inoment  upon  the  question  of  taking  or 
leading  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  'Pargum  of  Onkeios:  but 
resign  our  pretensions,  attracted  by  a  bright  reputation  which, 
as  wr  just  now  catch  a  glinqisc  of  it,  iliumines  ail  tlie  tranquil 
Uuioni  of  the  Nile.  \Ve  Nf>eak  of  Philo;  and  in  s()eaking  of  him, 
revert  to  our  rule  (as  we  must  do  in  another  signal  instance  at 
baud)  which  allows  us  to  claim,  as  a  lavman,  auv  one,  though 
of  f^acerdiiul  blooii,  who  in  fact  did  nut  discharge  the  tunctions  of 
the  priestly  otlice;  but  addieUxi  himself  to  iiicrature  and  sacred 
philiisophy  fr^uu  the  Impulse  of  iudepemlence,  or  taste.  Quid  ioyuar 
Vhiiitiu'f  asks  Jerum,  yuem  ctd  aUerum^  vei  secundum  Pla^ 
rrUivi  pruJiuuciutU  !  So  great  a  cclebritY«  IMiotiua, 
did  Philo  will  for  himself  among  the  Greeks,  as  a  puwertui  writer, 
that  it  l)ccamc  a  common  ailage,  s  IlAars^v  txa. 

^  Either  Plato  philonucs,  or  Philo  plaluuiae&f  We  are 
content  witii  this  auihciitlc  commendation,  and  |>ass  on.  Who 
win  dispute  our  rightful  {Hisscsslon  of  Flavius  Josepims,  or  deny 
Us  leave  to  vaunt  the  {Possession  of  him?  Although,  M)eyond 
all  contradiction,  and  in  defiance  of  envy  and  detracUony'  as  him- 
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nflf  nffirm*,  he  was  son  of  Matthias,  son  of  Joseph,  and  so  on,  in 
dinvt  aseent  of  the  Aaronic  stock  ;  nevertheless,  by  his  own 
shrwinp  in  early  youth  he  launehed  ii|>on  the  troubled  waters 
of  civil  and  military  life  ;  and  it  would  Ix'  as  stran^  and  outrage¬ 
ous  a  thing  to  class  him  among  persons  of  the  sacred  order,  as  it 
would  Ix'  to  <lo  so  with  certain  countr>’  gentlemen  among  ourselves, 
wln>,  whatever  mav  l^e  the  actual  colour  of  their  cloth,  conduct 
themselves  alwavs  as  if  thev  always  wore  the  colour  the  con¬ 
venience  of  which  is,  that  it  does  not  shew  dirt.  Yes,  assuredly, 
Jose]»hus  was  a  layman,  and  at  the  same  time  an  invaluable  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  stfH'k  of  sacred  literature.  At  what  price  would 
the  Ilihlieal  critic,  or  the  student  of  history,  consent  to  the  |k'- 
rishing  of  the  “  Jewish  antiquities,^  and  the  “  Wars  of  the  Jews  ? 
“  Ka6A(>of  rrr  conveving  with  grace  and  purity  the 

weighty  matters  which  recommend  his  page.'*'  • 

thir  readers  will  think  that  we  are  intending  nothing  less  than 
to  carry  ott‘  and  make  a  Imast  of  the  chiefest  worthit's  of  the 
temple  of  ecclesiastical  fame:  for  our  next  name  is  that  of  Justin 
the  Martyr,  a  philosopher,  and  lietter  than  a  philosopher — a 
Christian  ;  ami  a  (/hristian  (rare  praise)  who  could  not  merely 
frri/e  in  defence  of  the  (Tospcl,  hut  die  for  it.  We  do  but  men¬ 
tion  some  other  names,  either  of  less  note,  or  concerning  which 
our  claim  is  disputable;  such  as  Athenagoras,  I’antienus,  Apol¬ 
lonius,  Aristide.s.  It  would  lead  us  too  iar  out  of  our  }>ath,  to 
inquire  concerning  Tcrtullian,  whether,  though  dcuominateii 
‘  preshyUT,’  he  ever  actually  peribrmed  Church  duties.  With¬ 
out  ambiguity,  Marcus  Minutius  Felix  comes  over  to  our  tide ; 
a  lawyer  and  man  of  the  world,  but  an  elegant,  a  caustic,  and, 
we  should  not  doubt,  an  ellicient  apologist  of  the  rising,  but  then 
calumniated  and  aillicted  C'hurch. — ^  l^udm  iduneua  veritatU  (m- 
arrfnr  patuUset^  si  se  tutum  ad  id  siudii  cuntulUset  T — Ves,  but 
it  was  as  a  man  of  other  interests  that  he  stood  forward,  with  so 
8))ecial  an  advantage  as  the  assailant  of  idolatry,  uiid  the  advocate 
of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  |X‘rioti  we  are  |>assiiig  over  abounds  w  ith  names  that  might 
properly  swell  our  list; — philosophers,  grammarians,  orators, 
who,  vanquished  by  the  evidence  that  sustained  the  gosjKl-his- 
toiy  ,  or  smitten  with  tlie  purity  and  beauty  of  its  ethics,  avowed 
themselves  Christians,  and  threw  in  contributions  of  more  or  less 
value,  to  the  literary  funds  of  the  Church.  But  wc  hasten  on  ; 

hx  only  upon  the  most  signal  instances.  And  how  signal  an 
instance  is  Ongen  !  Yet,  inasmuch  as  our  reader's  impressionuy 
doubtless,  are  all  of  a  kind  to  which  we  should  do  violence,  were 


*  Aquila  shall  neither  sland  in  his  place  in  our  text ;  nor  lx*  quite 
omitteil.  hhall  we  add  to  this  note  the  names  of  Theodotiou  and 
byminachuh  ^ 
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wc  10  challen^  thifi  “  Father  of  the  C'htirch  as  a  late,  we  re- 
frain  from  making  out  the  i^mwi  ca^e  we  easily  mipht  in  favour  of 
such  a  claim,  (’hurchman  or  layman,  (and  we  take  him  as  the 
latter,)  he  was  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  by  the  side  of  whom,  could 
they  l>e  brought  into  near  comparison,  some  reputed  such  among 
<airselves,  must  hi<le  their  diininishcfl  heads.  Let  Arnobius  just 
serve  as  a  means  of  transition  from  one  illustrious  name  to  another; 
— A  link  in  our  chain,  connecting  Origen  with  Lnctantius,  the 
glorv  and  the  repr(»ach  of  the  ('hurch  of  that  age,  the  ‘(’i- 
icro  of  (’hristianity  a  man  erudite  and  accomplished,  yet  (as 
some  say,  ^H-rhaps  on  uncertain  grounds,)  let)  by  those  who  should 
have  cherishtMl  him,  to  endure  the  miseries  of  want  ! 

Again  we  shall  be  called  in  (piestion  as  audacious  spoliators,  or 
HM  sacrilegious  invaders  of  the  goods  of  the  (’liurch,  when  we  lay 
hands  upoji  so  great  a  writer  and  *  venerable  a  father’  as  Jerom, 
and  stripping  him  of  his  presbyter’s  tunic,  challenge  him  as  a  lay¬ 
man.  Vet  our  rule  embraces  even  .lerom.  Inv«»sted,  as  a  merely 
honorary  title,  with  the  name  of  ]»resbyter,  he  led  a  life  (and  did 
so  by  formal  stipulation  *)  altogether  unencuml>ered  with  ecclc- 
stasticttl  iluties.  in  taste,  habit,  and  actual  ocTupation,  ho  was 
prcciHidv  the  man  of  letters,  who  chose  (’hristianity  as  his  ])artv, 
;uui  sacred  learning  as  his  subject.  Hear  his  encomiast  and  con- 
temporary. — ‘  Totus  hcmfter  iri  /oft/M  in  Hhrin  tat :  utm 

(lit^  non  noett*  rtyuitavit :  nut  inrit  alitfttid  ant  arrihit  T 

— Are  we  not  l>orne  out  in  our  claim  ?  Moreover,  unlike  a  man 
who,  in  return  for  the  deference  ])aid  him  by  his  colleagues,  che¬ 
rishes  and  defends  his  order,  .Jerom  was  the  incessant  and  mer¬ 
ciless  assaiiaiit,  not  of  heretic  only,  but  of  monks,  bishops !  ])res- 
byiers!  ^  Odvrnnt  rttm  Itirrtfici^  t/nia  eoa  imptf^nart*  ram 
iitainU  :  fnlerunt  cmckic'i,  i/nai  vitia  earnm  inaevtatnr  vt  rri^ 
fnino, —  Immo  nihii  peniiiis  omisi/,  qnod  rant  rarfrerrt^  la- 

ctrarri^  tjLpanerci :  prtrviput  avariiiam^  nec  minus  vnnitnitm 
itmeviaiati  »>/.’  What  is  all  this  but  the  Layman,  who,  in  his 
]»rivacv,  frets  at  the  ili>ortiers  of  a  body  with  which  he  dot's  not 
feci  hiijiseif  to  l)i‘  connccital,  and  w  hich  lie  scruples  not  to  expose 
to  general  contempt. 

Some  doM.41  names  here  meet  us  as  meriting  a  place  in  our  ca¬ 
talogue.  Victorinus,  for  example;  Didynms  of  Alexandria; 
Kplirciii  the  Syrian,  we  are  half  nWvi^  to  claim  ;  certainly 
Frudentiu^  is  our.^  ;  and  Nonnus  (as  we  think),  yet  ask  us  not  to 
ix'ad  his  verses;  Mark  the  hermit;  Uuiiiius,  friend  and  foe  of 
•lerom  ;  and  Victor  of  Marseilles.  lJul  we  advanix*  to  swell  our 


*  Wo  (MA)  more  rogard  to  his  own  acci*unt  of  himself  in  this  respect, 
tbuu  to  the  casual  expression  used  by  an  cecloaiastic  of  the  wostem 
('hurch,  who  says,  *  Eoclcalaui  loci  ilUus  llierouyiuus  prealiyter  regit.' 
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protonMons  in  hobftlf  of  the  Uity,  with  the  valuable  names  (at 
lca«t  one  of  them  vahiahlo)  of  the  church  historians,  Socrates 
snd  Solomon  ;  «f>cr  whom  might  he  mentioned,  Nilus  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  if  the  reader  pleases,  though  we  do  not  please,  Si¬ 
meon  Stylites. 

Doubtless  we  shall  place  on  a  conspicuous  pedestal  (not  so 
clifiy  a  one  |H'rhaps,  but  of  far  lx*tter  workmanship  and  material 
than  the  pillar  of  Simeon)  the  classical  author  of  the  ‘  ('onsola- 
tions  of  rbilosophy.'  Hoetius,  the  (*onsu1,  might  well  be  chosen 
to  heatl  a  host  of  lay  thcoh>gian8,  as  he  brings  up  the  rear  of  ele- 

frgnt  latinity.  Let  him  occupy  alone  this  paragraph,  and  thence 
(H>k  mournfullv  over  the  wide  gulf  of  ignorance  and  fully  which 
lies  l>etwe<‘n  him  and  a  brighter  time. 

I’Vom  that  dark  quag,  we  might  stay  to  rescue  a  few  names, 
which,  however,  must  be  left  to  some  season  of  more  leisure. 
Yet  the  TfspirNfirnt  Photius,  far  greater  liefore  his  desecration  of 
the  priestly  ofhee  than  afterwards,  must  surely  lie  called  from  his 
monastery  to  grace  our  list;  and  does  he  not  actually  brighten  all 
the  page  that  In'ars  his  name  ?  lUit  we  will  not  attempt  to  add 
a  ]nin  to  tlie  thousand  with  which  the  leanied  have  already 
graced  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  man  •.  It  may  bt*  retorted 
upon  us,  if  .lerom  is  to  lie  marshalled  in  this  array  of  laymen, 
why  not  llede,  why  not  Alcuin,  Scotus,  and  others  hardly  less 
(U‘scrving  of  the  bold  attempt  ?  It  might,  we  confess,  be  hard  to 
defend  any  ground  of  distinction  we  could  advance*,  i^erhaps  the 
only  reason  why  the  one  was  taken  and  the  others  are  not,  is  that 
ourselves  arc  now  impatiently  pressing  on  to  a  close.  Yet  the 
gtHul  king  Alfreel — king — philosopher — patriot — warrior — legis¬ 
lator — Christian,  —  Alfred — ihvoUt^ian  and  laymatiy  we  will 
loudly  boast  of. 

Our  rule  would  grant  us  Maiinonides: — let  learned  casuists  de¬ 
cide  the  ]H*rplexing  ({uestion,  whether  his  title  of  courtesy, 

‘  Hahhi,' is  to  lie  held  equivalent  to  ‘orders’,  and  then,  whe¬ 
ther  this  .Ikw  should  lie  numlicred  with  doctors  of  divinity  I 
Strange  conjunction  of  names,  to  adduce  that  of  Dante,  next  to 
the  Uahhi  Moses  ! — and  some  may  deem  it  still  more  strange 
to  enlist  the  ])oet  among  theologians.  Nevertheless,  we  will  do 
so  at  all  hazards ;  and  run  an  equal  risk  too,  with  the  name  of 
Abelard. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  we  deem  an  honour  to  our  list,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  position  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  great  controversy ; 


*  It  so  hap|K.‘ued  that  the  writings  of  Piiotiuh,  after  resting  long 
the  ilark^  were  brought  to  light  t  by  Schott  us — Ixoto?,  a  Jesuit  of 
Antwerp.  Who,  with  a  single  sparkle  of  wit  to  spare,  could  resist 
the  temptation  to  pun  w’holesale,  on  so  rare  an  occasion  ? 
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and  would  rather  be  com|ianion8  with  him,  in  the  wrong,  than 
with  that  mighty  theologian  and  staunch  defender  of  the  faith, 
hii  master,— in  the  right.  And  now  must  we  take  the  shame  of 
numbering  that  other  accomplished  clerk  and  king,  James,  who 
would  have  been  almost  as  much  vexed  to  find  himself  omitted 
in  a  catalogue  of  the  great  divines  of  the  day,  as  to  have  seen 
his  royal  titles  drop|>ed  out  of  the  roll  of  sovereigns. 

Great  men,  great  men  truly,  now  thicken  u|>on  us,  who, 
though  not  ecclesiastics,  rendereil,  in  different  modes,  signal  ser- 
viees  to  the  ('hristian  faith.  For  the  absolute  purity  of  their 
several  creeds  we  are  not  responsible  ;  yet  hesitate  not  to  say  of 
most,  that  their  talents  and  leaniing,  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  ('hristianity,  entitle  them  to  the  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  Christians.  Who  will  refuse  this  tribute  to  the 
memor}’ of  Hugo  (irotius.^  The  immortal  Author  of  ‘The 
‘  Provincial  Letters',  too,  might  perhaps  measure  merits,  on  the 
ground  of  substantial  service  done  to  truth  and  piety,  with  any  of 
the  divines  his  contem|>orarie8.  Our  right  to  Father  Malehranche 
might  he  contested,  nor  are  we  much  disposed  to  enter  into  strife 
for  his  sake. 

'fo  nunilicr  Lord  Bacon  among  theologians,  would  seem  only 
like  an  eager  endeavour  to  gras-p  at  every  go<Hl  thing  within  our 
reach,  seeing  that  so  very  small  a  part  of  his  writings  hears  u|X)n 
religion.  Let  it  however  In?  granted  to  us  to  retain  him,  as  if  by 
antici|mtion  of  that  extensive  influence  which,  we  are  fond  to 
believe,  the  great  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  yet  destined  to 
exert  over  the  ground  of-  theological  science.  That  he  himself 
looked  forward  to  some  such  distant  influence,  we  could  make 
ap|H*ar  as  at  least  probable  •.  In  the  same  bright  series,  the 
reader  expects  to  see  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  Milton.  Think 
what  we  may  of  their  particular  opinions,  we  must  not  deny,  that 
the  mere  fact,  that  these  great  men  were  Christi.\ns,  has, 
during  past  seasons  of  doubt,  sustaineil  the  wavering  faith  of 


•  A  ctipious  theme  we  must  not  here  enter  upon.  Let  u*  just  say» 
that  as.  in  referenw  to  his  natural  philosophy,  Bacotfs  prediction,  if 
we  may  so  cull  it,  has  Ikhmi  verified — *  Certe  objici  mihi  rectissime 
existiino,  qiunl  verba  nuMi  Shot i. cm  dt'siderent.  Seculum 
brtc  integrum,  ad  pnthandunt,  coinplura  autem  secula  nd  pcrjicten^ 
;* — (u»  may  it  be  that  the  high  principles  of  reason  which  he  pro- 
mulgate<l,  after  haring  lH»en  carried  home  through  all  de|airtments  of 
physicul  sciemv,  art*  to  l)e  brought  in  and  fully  applied  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture.  Yes,  and  seeing  that  Nature  and  Scripture 
are  the  work  of  one  ami  the  same  hand,  can  it  l>e  otherw  iar  than  fit, 
that  the  Olinistcr  et  Interpres  .Scripturar sliould  proceed  on  the 
very  princi pit's  which  have  proved  themaclvea  to  be  tlic  genuine  rulea^ 
of  the  ‘  MiuUter  et  Interprea  Natural'? 
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multitudes  of  our  countrymen.  The  Author  of  *  Religio  Medici  ’ 
has  a  good  right  to  a  place  in  our  list ;  and  perhaps  there  arc  those 
who  will  think  that  David  Hartley  has  as  valid  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  Theologian  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Wc  have  omitted  in 
their  exact  order,  Des  Cartes,  and  a  greater  than  he,  Leibnita, 
who,  layman  as  he  was,  and  deeply  engaged  in  scientific  and 
siTular  pursuits,  stood  foremost  among  theologians,  as  among 
philosophers. 

We  will  not  set  a  foot  u|K)n  the  stage  of  more  recent  literature; 
much  less  pay  the  ex|K*ctcd  tribute  to  any  of  our  contemporary 
Iay*divines,  who  may  have  been  thinking,  all  along,  that  our 
rambling  lucubration  was  to  reach  its  triumphant  climax  in  their 
names.  Not  so: — we  cut  them  short  (if  such  there  bo)  with  a 
flat  disap|>ointment !  Let  only  our  conclusion  be  received  and 
pondered,  which  is  this :  That  the  services  rendered  by  men  not 
ecclesiastics,  to  Religion,  have  l)een  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  redeem  from  contempt  the  title  Lay  Theologian ;  and  enough  too, 
to  enhearten  the  secluded  endeavours  of  any  who,  even  now, 
though  not  officially  invested,  may  be  desiring  to  lay  their  gift 
u)K)n  the  altar.  Yes,  and  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  that,  in 
times  that  are  coming,  achievements  of  the  most  im})ortant  kind 
may  be  effected  under  this  very  condition  of  extra-sacerdotal 
agency. 


Art.  V.  1.  Three  Years  in  North  America.  By  James  Stuart,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1833. 

2.  America  and  the  Americans,  By  a  Citizen  of  the  World.  8vo.  pp. 
xii.  430.  London,  1833. 

3.  Moral  and  Political  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
By  Achillc  Murat,  Ci-devant  Prince  Royal  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  Citizen  of  the  United  States.  With  a  Note  on  Negro  Slavery. 
By  Junius  Redi virus.  12mo.  pp.  xl.  402.  London,  1833. 

4.  North  American  Review,  No.  LXXVIII.  January,  1833.  Art. 
Prince  Puckler  Muscau  and  Mrs.  Trollope. 

A  I  RS.  Trollope’s  trumpery  work,  wc  never  thoi^ht  it  worth 
while  to  notice.  The  innate  vulgarity  of  mind,  the  paL 
pahle  invention,  and  the  irreligious  spirit  which  it  betrayed, 
worthy  of  Fanny  Wright  herself,  left  us  no  alternative  but  either 
to  occupy  more  time  than  we  could  spare  in  exposing  the  writer’s 
misdemeanours,  or  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  A  certain  Quarterly 
Reviewer  endeavoured  to  puff  it  into  notice,  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  spiteful  things  about  the  Americans,  and 
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|iutftibly  knowing  more  about  the  composition  of  the  book  than  he 
might  care  to  avow.  The  North  American  Reviewer  is  ‘  dis- 

*  iioftcd  to  regard  the  work  as  to  a  certain  extent  yseudepi^raphaL 

*  1  hat  this  lady  lived  and  travellcHl  in  America,  and  kept  a 

*  journal  of  what  slie  saw  aud  faucied  she  saw,  there  is  no  doubt. 

‘  Rut,'  adds  our  Traus^itlantic  critic,  ‘  we  luve  heard  some  pretty 

*  distinct  rumours  that  her  uai)ers  have  gone  through  the  mill  uf 

*  a  regular  l)ook-inakcr ;  and  there  are  some  things  in  the  volume 

*  as  it  stands,  which  we  canuot  think  that  she  or  any  other  lady 

*  (not  to  say  gentlemau)  could  have  written/  Whoever  was  the 
book-maker,  the  reader  must  have  had  uo  small  share  of  credulity, 
who  could  reexuve  its  statements  as  authentic,  and  no  very  rehned 
taste,  who  could  be  pleased  with  its  uufeininine  )>ertness.  Hip- 
pancy,  and  profaneness. 

From  tlie  very  title  of  Mrs  Trollope's  work,  however  attractive 
to  minds  uf  a  certain  class,  it  might  nave  l)ecn  anticipated,  that 
the  cx>ntcutH  would  l>e  found  of  the  most  trivial  description.  What 
are  to  us  the  '  doine.stic  manners'  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  their  style  of  dress,  of  conversation,  of  cookery  ?  A  few 
passing  observations  on  such  topics  might  serve  to  enliven  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  a  travelling  journal ;  but,  except  as  furnishing  hints  to 
persons  about  to  visit  the  United  States,  that  may  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  inconveniences  or  mistakes,  they  must  surely 
Ik'  regarded  as  a  sort  of  gos.*-ip  alike  undignilled  and  unprofitahle. 
What  we  are  an.vious  to  know  rcsj)ecting  the  Americans,  is,  how 
the  magnilicent  exj)eriment  of  their  government  and  social  consti¬ 
tution  works,  as  regards  the  happiness  and  wclfaix'  of  the  people, — 
the  interests  of  religion,  the  state  of  morals,  and  the  eHiciency  of 
the  public  institutions.  In  America,  there  is  clear  ground  for 
the  safe  evolution  of  a  series  of  experimental  ))n>cesses,  by  which 
contlicting  |H)litical  theories  may  he  brought  to  the  test,  and  which, 
in  the  more  crowded  countries  of  the  oKl  world,  it  would  he  folly 
to  attempt,  from  tlie  certain  cost  and  doubtful  issue.  We  may, 
in  Euro|>c,  enjoy  all  the  l>enefit,  without  the  risk,  provided  we  do 
not  suffer  our  self-love  on  the  one  hand,  or  our  enthusiasm  for 
freiHlom  on  the  other,  to  blind  our  judgement  to  the  actual  result.s. 
Wc  c;Ln  say,  for  our  4)wn  {Virt,  tliat  we  arc  anxious  only  to  ascer¬ 
tain  facts^  in  res^HTt  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  United  States, 
whether  those  facts  make  for  or  against  any  particular  theories  or 
aiitiri|)atiima.  And  we  wish  to  be  on  our  guard  more  es|)ecially 
against  that  hasty  induction  which  makes  a  few  detacheil  facts  the 
stepping-stones  i)y  which  to  leap  to  distant  conclusions.  The 
hrst  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  is  the  moral  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  ?  This  being  tolerably  well  understood, 
the  next  intjuiry -would  Ik*,  whether  the  people  are  what  they  are 
found  to  lx*  in  such  a  political  condition,  in  contx'qucncc  of  their 
institution.^  or  in  s|>ite  of  them.  And  still  a  third  question 
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would  remain  to  be  determined,  supposing  this  second  inquiry  to 
turn  out  in  favour  of  the  American  system ;  namely,  whether 
those  institutions  would  Ik;  adapted  to  other  countries,  and  could 
be  naturalized,  with  advantage,  in  the  old  world. 

Mrs.  Trollo|K*'s  l>ook  *  was  hailed',  it  has  l)een  remarked,  by 
*  tliose  who  seem  to  imagine,  that  to  speak  favourably  of  America, 

^  is  to  speak  disparagingly  and  factiously  of  llritain.'  *  This 
jealousy  of  tlie  Amerii^ans  is  as  mean  as  it  is  unintelligent.  To 
sf>eak  favourably  of  America,  is  to  speak  honourably  of  llritain, 
tlu*  })arent  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  America, — her  religion,  her 
laws,  and  the  free  spirit  of  her  institutions.  We  are  s|)eaking, 
of  course,  of  the  United  States  of  the  North,  to  compare  whicn, 
for  a  moment,  with  Mexico,  Colombia,  or  Bmiil,  as  to  the  degree 
of  civilization  and  of  intelligence  which  characterizes  them  re- 
8|)ectively,  would  lie  an  insult  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  And 
whence  has  arisen  the  vast  moral  difference  between  the  nations 
sprung  from  the  English  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  new 
world  ?  Admitting  that  climate  has  nad  some  influence  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  national  character,  the  essential  cause  of  the  immense 
difference  between  the  North  and  the  South,  is  undoubtedly  the 
intellevtual  capital  with  which  the  United  States  started  in  their 
political  adventure, — the  moral  wealth  which  they  inherited  as 
Englishmen.  If  America  is  not  merely  a  ‘  land  of  promise', 
hut,  in  some  respc‘cts,  the  favoured  seat  of  lilierty  and  religion, 
which  we  rejoice  to  Ixdieve,  it  ought  to  endear  to  us  the  more  our 
common  faith,  our  common  laws,  and  those  institutions  which  are 
parent  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  American  Republic. 

It  is  tnie,  that  an  indiscriminate  and  credulous  admiration  of 
every  thing  American,  may  put  on  a  factious  character;  may  be 
allied  to  a  spirit  of  turbulent  discontent  or  of  rash  8|ieculation. 
Or,  originating  in  a  more  generous  feeling,  in  the  re- action  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mean  and  calumnious  disparagement  of  our  American 
brethren,  it  may  nevertheless  lead  to  serious  mistakes  and  erro¬ 
neous,  iK^haps  mischievous  conclusions.  The  mild  enthusiasm 
of  some  excellent  persons  leads  them  to  regard  America  as  a 
l'to)»ia  realiseil,  and  to  mistake  the  crude  experiment  of  yester¬ 
day  for  the  matured  perfection  of  a  model  or  the  certain  results 
of  science.  We  have  also  met  with  instances  of  an  amiable  hu¬ 
mility  which  would  offer  incense  to  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the 
Americans,  by  conceding  and  confessing  the  inferiority  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  her  well-grown  daughter.  We  love  brother  Jonathan 
sincerely,  in  s])ite  of  the  serious  flaws  in  his  character ;  but  we 
feel  somewhat  like  Joseph's  brethren,  at  the  representation  which 
makes  our  sheaves  stand  round  about  to  make  obeisance  to  bia 


•  Edihb.  Rev.  CXII.  p.  46(1. 
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sheaf.  If  he  has  dreamed  a  dream,  that  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  of  the  social  system,  are  to  make  obeisance  to  him, 
this  shall  not  make  us  hate  our  brother,  but  we  must  at  least  dig. 
tinguish  between  the  prediction  and  the  fact.  Whatever  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  develop,  we  cannot  at  present  bring  ourselves  to  do 
homage  to  the  young  Heir  of  the  New  World.  What  is  more, 
we  must  withstand  him  openly,  when  we  think  him  to  be  blamed. 

In  our  last  Number,  in  advocating  the  Claims  of  the  Blacks, 
we  had  to  bring  under  the  immediate  attention  of  our  readers,  a 
startling  and  repulsive  disclosure  of  the  extent  to  which  ^  the 
‘  plague-spot,  slavery  has  vitiateil  the  moral  feeling  and  dis¬ 
ordered  the  social  constitution  of  the  Americans.  We  shall  say 
little  more  upon  the  subject  at  present,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  from  Mr.  Stewart's  very  sensible  and  dispassionate  journal, 
some  statements  which  but  too  strongly  confirm  and  justify  our 
remarks  in  that  article.  \Ve  rejoice  to  find,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  details  respecting  the  state  of  education,  and  of  religion, 
in  the  Northern  States,  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  favourable  to 
the  character  of  their  citizens ;  furnishing  a  complete  exjmsure  of 
the  falsehood  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  representations,  who  appears 
never  to  have  set  her  fi>ot  in  New  England,  and  who  drew  her 
observations  chieHy  from  the  North-western  States,  the  most 
newly  settled  |K)riion  of  the  country.  It  ought  always  to  he 
borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  wish  either  to  understand  the  real 
condition  of  society  in  America,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  Americans, 
that  the  United  States  comprise  countries  difiering  from  each 
other,  in  their  interior  condition,  scarcely  less  widely  than  York- 
shin*,  Devonshire,  and  «)amaica.  Upon  this  point,  the  ci-devant 
Prince  Iloyal  of  the  two  Sicilies,  now  Citizen  Achilles  Murat, 
lias  undertaken  to  set  right  the  erroneous  notions  of  travellers. 
W^e  shall  transcrilic  the  passage  as  a  s})ecimen  of  his  perform¬ 
ance,  which,  though  just  such  a  work  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  son  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  cradled  in  European  revolutions, 
and  thrown  uj)on  the  republicanism  of  the  Southern  States, — 
contains,  with  much  flippancy  and  some  inaccuracies,  a  consider¬ 
able  |K)rtion  of  acceptable  information.  We  need  only  premise, 
that  the  Ex-])rince  never  travelled  in  the  north  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States;  that  he  has  only  hearsay  to  guide  him  in  his 
^uesse^  respecting  the  |>eople  and  the  stateof  society  in  those  states; 
and  that  he  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  advantages  of  slavery; 
like  many  other  republicans  who  love  freedom  too  well  to  wish  to 
see  it  cheapened  and  thrown  away  u^ion  the  blacks. 

'  Another  great  distinction  observable  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
is  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  of  the  North-east,  of  the  West, 
and  of  the  Centre.  It  is  so  strong,  as  to  change  entirely  the  aspect 
of  the  country. 

*  The  six  New  England  states,  Massachusets,  Connecticut,  New 
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llaDipHhirc,  Vermont*  Maine,  and  Rhode  Iidand,  form  of  themselves  a 
constellation  extremely  remarkable  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Their  interests,  their  prejudices,  their  laws,  even  their  follies  and 
very  accent  are  the  same.  They  are  what  in  the  rest  of  the  Union  we 
call  Yankees;  a  name  which  the  English  have  very  erroneously  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  nation.  These  six  republics  are  one  fraternity. 
Their  indust^  and  capital  arc  immense ;  they  cover  the  ocean  with 
our  flag,  and  furnish  our  navy  and  mcrchantships  with  seamen ;  they 
have  also  given  birth  to  many  of  our  greatest  men.  Their  character  is 
very  remarkable,  and  admits  of  comparison  Hath  no  other  people  on 
the  iMirth.  The  most  gigantic  enterprises  do  not  frighten  them,  nor 
are  they  above  engaging  in  those  of  small  detail ;  all  which  they 
conduct  with  a  spirit  of  order  and  minuteness  quite  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  These  men  seem  born  to  calculate  shillings  and  pence,  but 
they  raise  themselves  thereby  to  count  by  millions,  without  losing  any¬ 
thing  of  their  exactness,  or  of  the  littleness  of  their  ordinary  views. 
They  betray  a  shameless  avidity  after  proflt,  and,  like  Petit-Jean, 
canJidly  tell  you, 

**  Que  sans  argent  honneur  n'est  qu'une  maladie.** 

This  spirit  of  calculation  and  avarice  is  strangely  blended  with  the 
strict  oi)servancc  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  call  Sabbath,  and  of  all 
the  puritanical  practices  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  which  they  have 
generally  adopted.  They  are  in  this  respect  so  scrupulous,  that  a 
brewer  was  reproved  in  church  for  having  brewed  on  the  Saturday, 
by  which  the  beer  had  been  exposed  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
call  this  morality,  which,  according  to  them,  consists  much  more  in 
nut  swearing,  singing,  dancing,  or  walking,  on  Sunday,  than  in  nut 
making  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  This  s{)ccie8  of  religious  hypocrisy 
is  so  natural  to  them,  that  the  greater  number  practise  it  as  a  thing  of 
course.  They  glory  in  calling  themselves  “  the  country  of  steady 
habits,’*  not  because  they  are  more  virtuous  than  other  people,  but 
1)ecause  they  assume  a  contrite  air  once  a  week,  and  eat  notning  on 
Saturdays  but  c*od-flsh  and  apple  pies.  Boston,  their  capital,  abounds, 
however,  in  men  of  literary  eminence:  it  is  the  Athens  of  the  Union ; 
it  was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  produced  many  of  its  most  zealous 
chaui])ions  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  held.  Instruction  is  much 
more  generally  ditfused  there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  possess,  in  fact,  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  and  evince  enlarged 
views,  without  foregoing  anything  of  that  petty  spirit  of  detail  which 
mixes  itself  with  all  their  proceedings.  Everywhere,  a  Yankee  may 
be  recognized  by  his  adroitness  in  asking  questions  about  what  he 
already  knows,  by  the  evasive  manner  in  which  he  answers  questions 
addressed  to  himself  without  ever  aflirming  anything,  and  particularly 
by  the  address  with  which  he  manats  to  eclipse  himself  when  there 
is  something  for  him  to  pay.  In  politics,  these  six  States  are  united : 
they  vote  as  one  man.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  commercial  interest, 
idihough  since  some  years,  they  turn  their  attention  to  manufactures 
also,  with  the  success  which  accompanies  all  that  they  undertake.  The 
country  is  very  populous,  very  well  cultivated,  and  even  in  it,  the 
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ciipiul  employed  in  agriculture  i«  as  considerable  as  that  absorbed  iu 
coumierce. 

*  The  central  States  are  very  far  from  being  so  united  in  interest, 
or  having  so  marked  a  physiognomy.  The  State  of  New  York  forms 
a  nation  of  more  than  a  million  of  souls.  The  city  of  New  York 
contains  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  the  houses  built 
there  during  the  last  year  are  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  it  is 
expected  that  three  times  that  number  will  be  built  during  the  present. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  activity,  and  industrv  of 
the  pco(>le.  Here  are  no  straitened  views ;  piK)ple  speak  of  but  millions 
of  dollars ;  business  is  done  with  unequalled  rapidity,  and  yet  in  ge¬ 
neral  so  as  to  escape  any  severe  shocks:  everything  advances  with 
giant,  but  at  the  same  time  regular,  steps.  This  state  of  things  has 
received  a  frinih  impulse  fmm  the  genius  of  the  present  governor,  Mr. 
de  Witt  Clinton,  who  originateii  the  idea  of  the  great  canal  which 
unites  Lake  Krie  to  the  .sea.  The  internal  activity  of  this  State  is  so 
great,  and  so  entirely  ubsorbi'd  within  itself,  os  to  leave  none  for  its 
affairs  with  the  Union.  Accordingly,  its  influence  is  hardly  felt  there; 
for,  having  everything  within  itself,  it  unites  in  its  own  deputation  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures:  the  commercial 
interest,  however,  predominates.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
State  has  sent  to  the  national  councils  very  few  men  of  superior  mind. 
The  |MHipIe  are  absorbed  and  annihilated  in  their  internal  politics, 
which  are  extremely  complicated,  and  are  said  to  be  full  of  very  silly 
intrigues.  A  stranger  cun  coinprehend  nothing  of  all  this,  but  may 
jH»rceive  that  parties  arc  bitter  and  personal,  two  very  bud  signs. 

*  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  form  a  groU]>e  more 
resembling  each  other.  The  people  arc  distinguished  by  their  good¬ 
nature,  tranquillity,  and  inuustry.  Except  in  Philadelphia,  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  prevail.  Tlu^se  States  are  in 
great  |uirt  j)eopled  with  peaceable  Quakers  and  Germans.  Everything 
gt»es  on  quietly,  without  shock  or  anything  to  excite  observation.  If 
l^i^ton  is  the  abode  of  literature,  Philadelphia  is  that  of  science ;  which 
gives,  ]>erha|)s,  to  its  society  a  tinge  of  peoantry. 

*  A  year  or  two  ago.  New  Jersey  attempted  to  leap  forward  in  the 
T)erilous  career  of  great  enterprises,  ami  to  imitate  its  northern  neigh- 
iwur ;  but,  after  committing  muiie  errors,  it  has  now  returned  to  wiser 
principles.  The  legislature  this  y«*ar  pi'remptorily  refuses  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  new  banks,  and  has  even  withdrawn  tlie  charters  of  some  of  the 
old  ones. 


*  Marylaml  is  also  diviiWd  in  interest,  like  these  other  States ;  for 
while  lialtimore  is  one  of  the  most  trading  cities  of  the  Union,  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The  character  of 
the  people  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  simplicity  and  gotnl  nature  of 
the  ik'nnsy Iranian  Quakers,  and  the  pride  of  the  V^irginiun  planters. 
It  is  the  only  State  in  which  religious  intolerance  exists,  rather  thn^ugh 
ancient  habit  than  actual  prejudice;  the  Jews  cannot  vote  there. 
This  State  hnds  itself,  w  ith  resiiect  to  its  Negroes,  and  perhaps  in  a 
higher  degree,  in  the  same  ditticnlty  as  Virginia. 

*  This  latter  State  has,  during  a  long  period,  played  the  chief  part 
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in  the  Union,  by  means  of  its  politics  and  its  great  men :  it  is  the 
birth-place  of  four  of  our  presidents.  But  Virginia  is  much  fallen  in 
Aplendoiir,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  principally  indebted  to  party 
irritation.  Its  interests  are  wholly  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 
The  )>eople  are  noble,  generous,  and  hospitable,  but  coarse,  vain,  and 
haughty.  They  pride  themselves,  above  everything,  on  their  frank 
honesty ;  and  their  laws,  usages,  and  politics  partake  of  this  laudable 
ostentation.  They  are  very  united  as  a  people ;  and  never  is  the 
opinion  of  the  State  given  unsupported  by  the  suffrage  of  all  Virginuu 
Their  })olitics,  however,  are  apt  to  be  personal,  factious,  turbulent,  and 
noisy.  It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  State  most  abundant  in  lawyers, 
or  at  least  in  persons  studying  the  law ;  and  who,  although  they  boast 
much  of  democracy,  arc  the  only  real  aristocrats  of  the  Union  :  witness 
the  right  of  suffrage,  from  which  the  populace  is  excluded  in  this 
State. 

*  Tobacco  and  corn  are  the  staple  cultivation  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land:  the  first  of  these  articles  requires  slave  labour;  the  other  is  more 
profitably  cultivated  by  free  hands.  Tobacco  exhausts  the  land  very 
rapidly,  and  only  thrives  in  new  and  very  fertile  soils ;  hence  it  follows 
that,  these  lands  being  now  nearly  exhausted,  at  least  comparatively, 
and  the  price  of  tobacco  being  diminished,  owing  to  the  quantity 
grown  in  the  west,  the  ]>lunters  are  reduced  to  cultivate  corn,  and  art 
obliged  to  rid  themselves  of  their  slaves,  who  are  no  longer  profitable. 
The  day,  therefore,  is  not  distant,  when  we  shall  see  these  two  States 
unite  themselves  with  those  of  the  North  against  the  slave-holding 
Suites.  However,  since  a  year  or  two,  they,  particularly  Virginia, 
have  successfully  undertaken  the  culture  of  short  cotton,  which  hat 
given  fresh  value  to  their  negroes,  and  may  perhaps  restore  Virginia 
to  its  former  splendour.  But  since  then,  short  cotton,  in  common 
with  all  other  cottons,  has  undergone  a  great  reduction  in  price,  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  southern  States  are  in  a  declining  con¬ 
dition. 

*  North  Carolina  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Virginia ;  its  interests  and 
politics  are  the  same,  and  it  navigates  in  its  own  waters.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  gold  mines,  it  is  the  poorest  State  of  the  Union,  and  the 
one  which  supplies  most  emigrants  to  the  new  lands. 

*  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
constitute  what  is  properly  called  the  South.  Their  interest  is  purely 
agricultural ;  their  productions  are  cotton,  long  and  short,  sugar,  rice, 
and  maize,  all  which  require  slave-labour,  and  yield  a  sufliciently  good 
profit  to  deter  them  from  any  other  employment  of  their  funds.  The 
excellence  of  the  land,  together  with  the  luxurious  climate,  so  well 
second  the  labour  of  the  cultivator,  that  it  is  much  more  advantageous 
to  employ  the  negroes  in  the  field  than  in  the  factory.  Although 
character  necessarily  varies  considerably  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
country,  the  features  of  a  common  race  are  discernible.  Their  frank¬ 
ness,  generosity,  hospitality,  and  liberality  of  opinion,  have  become 
proverbial,  and*  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Yankee  character,  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  In  the  midst  of  this  groupe  stands 
^HHith  Carolina,  conspicuous  for  a  combinatton  of  talents  unequalled 
throughout  the  Union.  The  society  of  Charleston  is  the  best  1  have 
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met  with  in  my  traveld,  whether  on  thin  or  on  your  Ride  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  In  respect  to  finish  nnd  defiance  of  manners,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and,  what  is  of  more  value  with  people  who,  like  you 
and  roe,  attach  little  importanci'  to  mere  politeness,  it  swarms  with 
real  talent,  and  that  without  the  alloy  of  pHantry.  In  all  questions 
of  a  common  interest,  this  State  always  lends,  ’i'he  polities  of  the 
other  States,  except  (Georgia,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  of  u  decided  cha¬ 
racter  to  justify  me  in  speaking  of  them.  As  to  Georgia,  with  pain 
I  must  di'clare  to  you,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  fury  of  its  factions, 
unless  it  lx*  those  of  Kentucky :  in  the  latter,  however,  the  contention 
is  for  principles  ;  whilst  the  disputes  of  Georgia  are  merely  alxmt  men. 
'riie  present  governor  has  pushed  matters  so  far,  that  the  evil  is  in  a 
fair  n'ay  «if  lieing  cureii  by  its  very  excess. 

*  'Fhe  other  States  form  the  west.  Incomparably  the  largest  and 
richest  |airt  of  the  Union,  it  will  lie  ere  long,  if  it  lie  not  already,  the 
most  jsipulous ;  power  uHll  follow  shortly,  as  well  as  luxury,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  arts,  which  are  its  consequences.  Their  interests  are 
manufacturing  and  agricultural ;  the  former  lienring  the  chief  sway. 
'Flic  character  of  the  j)eople  is  strongly  marked  by  a  rude  instinct  of 
nibust  liberty,  degenerating  often  into  licentiousness,  a  simplicity  of 
morals,  and  an  uncouthness  of  manners,  approaching  occasionally  to 
ixiarseness  and  cynical  independence.  These  States  are  too  immature 
to  enable  me  to  sav  much  of  their  politics,  which  are,  for  the  roost 
jiort,  sour  and  ignorant.  Universities,  established  everywhere  with 
luxury,  afford  promise  of  a  generation  of  Ix^tter  informed  politicians, 
who  will  have  their  fathers'  faults  under  their  eyes  to  assist  in  their 
own  enlightenment.'  Mttratf  pp.  15. 

We  arc  not  sure  whether  Citizen  Murat’s  moral  and  political 
sketch,  though  a  zealous  and  fervent  eulogy,  almost  throughout,  of 
his  ^uloptcii  country,  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  leave  an  impression 
iifxm  many  English  readers,  os  unfavourable  to  the  Americans  as 
the  ilbnatureil  caricatures  furnished  by  Mrs.  Trollope. 

The  ‘Citizen  of  the  World’,  who  has  favoured  us  with  his 
notions  of  the  Americans,  is  of  the  same  school  in  politics  as 
Citizen  Murat.  His  volume  is  dedicated  to  La  Fayette;  and 
his  object  is,  to  teach  us  to  ‘res|)ect  a  people,  from  any  individual 
‘  of  which,  the  immortal  Bynm  was  ])roud  to  confess,  he  valued  a 
*  nod  more  highly  than  the  gift  of  a  stiud-lmx  from  an  eni|x*ror.’ 
Our  readers  will  know  what  to  look  for  in  the  opinions  of  a  cos- 
mo|)olist  of  this  school.  In  one  respect,  however,  justice  requires 
us  to  remark,  that  this  Writer  differs  widely  in  sentiment  from 
Mr.  Achilles  Murat.  He  is  not  the  aixdogist  for  slavery,  or  for 
the  American  prejudices  respecting  tlie  free  coloured  |K)rtion  of 
the  ]K>pulation.  As  his  slight  and  rapid  sketch  is,  in  all  other 
respects,  complimentary  to  the  |)eople  of  the  United  States,  his 
evidence  u}k>u  this  subject  must  he  considered  as  impartial.  We 
shall  therefore  extract  a  |>aragraph  or  two,  relating  to  thia  sad 
Haw  in  the  social  system. 
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‘  T))C  Africnn  Coloni^Uion  Society  miiRt  Ik*  looked  upon  as  ti  welU 
nieMiit  plan,  and  ns  one  which,  in  time,  may  create  a  mund  revolution 
ill  the  natives  of  the  districts  of  Africa  contiguous  to  Liberia,  and  even 
of  those  in  the  interior  ]»rovinces  ;  but,  as  regards  America,  its  opera¬ 
tions  seeinetl  rather  calculatinl  to  jtrr^tetuate  than  to  rxti$tguUh  slavery. 
The  scheme,  as  far  as  benefiting  Africa,  and,  perhaps,  the  individuw 
removcnl  thither,  is  a  cood  one ;  but,  viewed  as  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  black  population, -^which  idea  is  really  entertained 
by  many,  although  not  desired  by  the  owners  of  slaves,— it  is  chi¬ 
me  rical.*  p.  249. 

‘  As  might  be  supposed,  in  a  community  like  that  of  New  York, 
where  but  yesterday  man  might  be  bartered  and  sold  by  his  brother 
man,  the  general  filling  towards  the  blacks  is  that  of  persons  to  a 
proscribed  caste  ;  and  although  these  unfortunate  people  are  no  longer 
accounted  property,  and  ‘  are  enabled  to  stipulate  the  price  of  their 
laliour,  they  an»  subject  to  the  most  degrading  treatment. 

‘  No  pt'rsons  of  ctdour,  whatever  may  be  their  characters,  abilities, 
or  condition  of  life,  are  allowed  to  sit  in  any  public  assembly,  even 
should  it  l>e  a  court  of  justice,  or  the  house  of  God  itself,  except  in 
the  particular  quarter  set  apart  for  them,  and  this  is  generally  in  the 
most  remote  and  worst  situation ;  and,  as  if  the  distinction  were  to  be 
perpetuated  for  ever,  their  very  bodies  arc  denied  the  right  of  sepulture 
in  the  cemeteries  of  the  white  men. 

‘  On  the  festival  [^National  Jubilee]  I  have  described,  the  insulting 
liehaviour  of  many  of  the  coachmen  and  carters  was  unblushingly  dis¬ 
played  in  their  driving  their  vehicles  so  as  to  interrupt  the  progress 
an  j  order  of  the  procession,  although  we  did  not  witness  a  single  pro¬ 
vocation  given  by  any  of  its  members,  whose  conduct  appeared, 
throughout,  quiet  and  praiseworthy. 

*■  8uch  were  the  indignities  ollered  by  men  who  are  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  their  white  brethren 
— to  those  whose  misfortune  is,  that  Heaven  has  thought  fit  to  create 
them  of  a  darker  hue;  and  so  prevalent  is  the  want  of  Christian  feeling 
in  this  respect  in  America,  the  legacy  of  the  accursed  system  of  slavery, 
that  I  but  speak  the  truth  when  I  state,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Americans,  like  the  white  inhabitants  of  every  country  where  the  evil 
exists,  or  has  only  lately  beem  extinguished,  W'ould  as  readily  sit  at 
Uible  or  associate  with  a  felon,  as  with  a  [)erson  of  colour. 

Mt  w  ill  Ir*  some  consolation  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  however,  to 
lie  told  that,  despite  of  the  existing  temper,  exertions  are  making  by 
enlightened  individuals  to  raise  the  character  of  the  coloured  isipu- 
lation,  by  the  only  legitimate  means,  w'hethcr  as  regards  blacks  or 
ivhites, — the  establishment  of  schools. 

*The  foremost  in  this  work  of  religion  are  the  members  of  the  sect 
of  Friends,  w’ho,  in  the  New'  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World,  whatever 
may  be  their  |RR:uliurities,  are  always  found  in  the  steps  of  their  Great 
Master,  going  alniut  doing  goml. 

*  Already  hundreds  of  black  children  in  New  York  ore  regularly 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  and  churches,  in  which 
black  ministers  of  the  Episcopal,  Independent,  and  Methodist  |RTsua- 
sions  officiate,  arc  attended  by  crowacfl  congregations  of  the  same 
VOL.  IX. — x.s.  r.  n 
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cnimir,  whinic  nttmtion  and  respectful  behaviouT  afTonl  abundant  proof 
that  the  lesaons  of  \%’isd(nn  arc  not  preached  in  vain. 

‘  3IaT  we  hcfpe,  that  as  this  S4i  long  lu'glected  family  of  man  rises  in 
the  scale  of  btung,  so  will  the  antichristian  treatment  yield  to  that  of 
philanthropy  ;  and  although  physical  distinction  of  race  will  naturally 
ne  a  bar  to  a  closer  union,  may  the  Americans,  as  well  as  others,  cease 
to  Ifiok  upon  their  darker  fellow  creatures  otherwise  than  as  brethren, 
and  diildren  of  the  same  Almighty  Father.'  pp.  310 — 313. 

Wc  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  Afr.  Stuart's  volumes.  This 
gentleman  is  by  far  the  most  candid  and  intelligent  olwerver  of 
American  manners  and  customs,  and  institutions,  that  wc  have 
fallen  in  with,  since  Mr.  IIodpu)n  and  Mr.  Ihincan,  whose  works 
on  America  are  honourably  distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  mass  of  letters  and  tours  which  have  been  put 
forth  respecting  the  Ignited  States  by  superficial  or  ])rejudiced 
writers.  Witliout  ('aptain  Ilasil  Ilalfs  ‘  patrician  horror  of  dc- 
‘  mocrasy',  or  his  egotism,  Mr.  Stuart  has  quite  as  much  shrewd¬ 
ness;  and  though  he  has  not  eked  out  his  volumes  by  lengthy 
dissertations,  he  has  enhanced  their  value  by  availing  himself  of 
information  drawn  from  native  sources;  acknowleilging  his  obliga¬ 
tions  in  particular  to  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  and 
Flint's  (ieogra))hy  of  the  Westt'm  States,  as  well  as  Count  Mar- 
liois's  instructive  History  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stuart  saileil  from  Liverpool  tor  New  York  in  July  1R2R, 
and  arrived  there  after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks.  The  first  twelve 
letters  arc  occu]>ied  with  a  description  of  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York,  including  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  a  visit  to  Niagara 
and  Lake  Ontario,  and  an  excursion  to  Saratoga  Springs.  He 
thence  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
lR2R-i);  and  in  April,  returned  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Hartford,  Newhaven,  and  Long  Island  Sound.  In  May, 
be  made  an  excursion  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  occupies  a  chapter.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the 
first  volume,  as  well  as  the  first  two  of  the  second  volume,  arc 
ilevoted  to  further  details  relating  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
which,  in  |inint  of  commercial  wealth  and  importance,  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  State,  and  comprises  within  its  territory  some  of  the  most 
incturesque  scenery  in  the  Union.  As  it  happens  to  l)c  that  part, 
iiowever,  which  has  been  the  most  frequently  and  fully  described, 
there  is  less  novelty  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Stuart's  work,  than  in  his 
description  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  work. 

Our  Traveller  visited  of  course  the  Auburn  Penitentiary,  and 
he  has  given  (as  Captain  Hall  had  done  before  him)  some  inter¬ 
esting  (letails  respecting  the  system  adoptetl  there,  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  ra|Hd  progress  in  the  United  States.  W'e  pass  over  the  sub- 
ji.'ct  at  present,  intending  to  ailvcrt  to  our  Author's  statements 
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and  remarks,  in  noticing  some  recent  piihrications,  now  on  our 
table,  m>on  the  important  topic  of  Seenndary  Funinhmentn, 
Mr.  Stuart  was  much  stnick  witn  the  general  liberality  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  clergy,  and  their  freedom  from  sectarian  prejudice. 

*  During  my  residence  in  the  United  States  inhsequent  to  this 
IK'riinl,  I  was  frequenllv  witness  to  the  good  understunding  which 
goiiendly,  thotigh,  doubtless,  not  universally,  prevails  among  clerg)'n3en 
professing  dilferent  opinions  on  church  forms,  and  diMrtrinal  jKiints,  in 
this  country  ;  and  1  occasionally  (d)sorvcd  iioticvs  in  the  newBpu|)er8  to 
the  same  purjiose.  The  two  following  I  have  presiTved :  — “  The 
corner-stone  of  a  new  Bu{)tist  Churcli  was  laid  at  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
and  the  ceieniunial  services  were  perhirmed  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
Methodist,  German,  Lutheran,  Prtuibyteriuu,  Episcopal,  and  Haiitist 
Churches.  The  .Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  W'as  admin istere^  in 
the  lleverend  Mr.  Post’s  church,  (Presbyterian  Church  at  Washing¬ 
ton,)  and,  as  usual,  all  memliors  of  other  churches  in  regular  standing 
were  invited  to  unite  with  the  members  c»f  that  church,  in  tcstifpng 
their  faith  in,  and  love  to,  their  J^ord  and  Saviour.  The  invited  guests 
assembled  around  the  table;  and  it  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Grundy,  a 
siMiator  from  Tencssee,  and  two  Cherokee  Indians,  were  seated  side  by 
side."^ 

*  Nothing  is  more  astounding  in  the  stage-coach  intercourse  with  the 
])oople  of  this  country,  iis  well  as  in  the  bar-rooms,  where  travellers 
iHLvt,  than  the  freedom,  and  apparent  sincerity  of  their  remarks,  and 
the  perfect  feeling  of  eauality  with  which  toe  conversation  is  main¬ 
tained,  especially  on  religious  matters.  I  have  heard  the  most 
opjMksitc  creeds  maintained  without  any  thing  like  acrimonious  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  sarcastic  remark,  by  persons  in  the  same  stage,  professing 
themselves  undisguiscdly  Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  hlethodists,  tuid 
Unitarians.  On  one  occasion,  I  recollect  tiie  father  of  a  family  un¬ 
hesitatingly  avow  in  a  considerable  party  of  people  in  his  own  house, 
that  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  never  went  to  a  cliurch ;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  daughters,  w'ho  were  young  W'onieii,  had  brought  my 
wife  for  perusal  Calvinislical  religious  tracts,  of  w  hich  slic  unoerstood 
them  to  express  their  approval.  It  would  perhaps  be  quite  as  well,  if 
hypocrisy  iu  religious  matters  were  an  unfasliionable  vice  in  oilier 
countries  as  well  as  this.  Lord  Byron  would  have  found,  if  he  had 
been  there,  tliat  it  does  not  always  require  to  be  chanted  by  a  forty 
parson  power."  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  130 — 132. 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement,  that  the  red  men  arc  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Christian  fellowship,  at  least  in  New  York,  altlumgli 
the  blacks  and  the  mulattoes  are  excluded.  In  the  steam-boat, 
in  which  Mr.  Stuart  ascended  the  magnificent  Hudson,  the 
waiters  at  the  dinner-table  were  men  of  colour,  ‘  clean-looking, 
‘  clever,  and  active,— evidently  picked  men  in  point  of  appear- 
‘  ancc.' 

‘  Wc  had  observed  on  deck',  adds  Mr.  S.,  ‘a  very  handsome 
woman  of  culour,  as  w  ell  dressed  and  as  like  a  female  of  ^ucation  as 
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jiuy  of  tliOfu*  on  Ijoanh  My  wife,  who  hail  fcwwne  with 

her,  iUikiHl  her,  when  she  found  that  8he  had  not  dined  with  iia,  why 
'^hc  hud  nut  been  In  the  cabin.  She  replied  very  modestly,  that  the 
{ieu]»Ic  of  thU  country  did  not  tmt  with  tlie  |)eoj)le  of  colour.  The 
inunners  and  uppcnnincf*  of  this  lady  were  interesting,  and  would  hare 
distingaiahed  her  any  where.*  \*^ol.  I.  p.  43. 

Mr.  Stuart  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  hotels  on  the  road  from 
Albany  to  Boston.  ‘  We  were  not  shewn  into  a  ])arlour\  iie 
savB,  '  in  any  of  the  stage-houses  where  wc  stopped,  in  which 
‘  there  was  not  a  ver\^  tolerable  library  in  history,  philosophy,  re- 
‘  ligion,  and  novels.  Paley,  Hollin,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1>.  How 
"  U'rtson,  and  Cooper*,  are  almost  always  on  the  shelves  of  a 
‘  liook-case,  and  there  is  a  piano  in  the  room  much  otlener  than 
‘  in  Hritain.**  'The  following  description  of  a  country  town  in 
New  England,  tempts  citation. 

‘  'flic  next  place  of  note  where  we  stopped  u'ns  Northnmpton,  in 
the  western  ])Brt  of  the  state  of  Arnssnehtisetts.  and  l>«*tween  rtfty  iind 
sixty  miles  from  Albany,  and  which,  whether  taking  it  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  neiirhlmnnng  mnntry,  is  clt»€niledly  the  moet 
licttatifni  village  that  I  have  seen  in  this  conntrv.  The  only  place  at 
.dl  to  la?  c*ompure<l  with  it  is  Canandaigua.  The  village*  of  New 
Kitgland  are  proverbial  for  their  n<»ntness  and  cleanness.  Camper,  the 
well-known  .American  writer,  says  truly :  **  New  Kngiand  may  justly 
glorv  in  her  vallugcs, — in  N|)iice,  freshness,  and  an  air  of  neatness  iind 
of  cmiitort;  they  far  excewi  any  thing  1  have  ever  seen  even  in  the 
.M4»ther  ctHintrv.  1  have  puaiwd  in  one  day  six  or  seven  of  these 
iieautiful  hamlets,  for  not  one  of  which  I  have  l)een  able  to  reeoiiect 
.ui  t'puai  in  the  I'ourse  of  ;dl  my.  European  travelling.**  It  is.  In  fact, 
iiardir  ])OH(dble  to  tigure  a  handsomer  country  town  than  Northampton, 
or  a  more  charming  conntrv  than  that  in  its  neighbourhood ;  hut  the 
town  is  not  more  remarkable  for  neatness  and  cleanness,  and  for  hand¬ 
some  :uid  suitable  buildings,  ;ind  houses  and  gardens,  than  fur  l)eaaty 
of  ^ituatiou  ;aid  the  delightful  scenery  in  its  vicinity.  No  mere  tra* 
wiler  who  comes  to  this  country  do  justice  to  it.  if  he  does  not 
visit  NiirthaiDptoii.  If  a  traveller  in  Britain  ^vere  to  stumble  upon 
such  a  {dace  us  this,  he  would  not  foil  to  inquire  whose  great  estate 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attribute  the  decorations  of  shmbs, 
(lowers,  vSfv.  which  adorn  even  the  Miiailest  iiabitations  here,  to  the 
taste  of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  or  to  his  l>eing  obliged  to  make  them  to 
|iniiuote  elect ionceriug  views.  Here,  every  thing  is  done  by  the  (leeple 
spuMiauetHisIy,  and  if  any  authority  is  exerted,  it  is  by  oticers  ap> 
(minted  Ivy  thetuselves. 

*  I'he  jtupulatioa  of  Norlhatiiptoii  amounts  to  between  ilOOO  or 
UHMi,  iuhI  there  is  only  one  great  brood  street,  with  a  few  hne  trees, 
ill  whicii  >ure  situated  the  ehurehes  aud  court-house — bulidings  ileci- 
dedly  iuiuoueutal,  and  of  consdderabie  Niite.  But  the  }>eauty  of  the 
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nfwrt  from  the  Mtiifitton,  arises  from  t)ie  prat  width  of  the 
htrtvt,  and  the  lij?ht,  clean  appeanmee  of  the  white,  plain  houses,  with 
their  rerand;\s,  porticoes,  and  ^jrec«  Venetian  blinds,  enclosed  with 
Handsimie  w'hite  railincs  in  large  pieces  of  dressed  giirdeu-ground,  or- 
namenttHi  x^nth  lanje  old  trees.  Northampton  consists,  in  truth,  of  a 
nmnher  of  rillas  d  varions  sites,  but  very  pleasing,  though  irregular, 
architecture,  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  taste  and  elegance 
of  their  external  decorations.  There  is  primitive  white  limeatoue  in 
the  neigh b<»nrhood,  and  much  of  the  paverntmt  and  steps  are  of  white 
marble.  The  trees  in  the  neigh bonrhtiod  of  the  town  are  single  spread¬ 
ing  trees,  prineipally  elms,  and  of  considerable  age; — the  roads  are 
wide,  and  the  foot-paths  are  excellent  every  where.  We  were  shewn 
the  «dd  elms  that  shaded  the  house  of  the  celebrated  President  Kd- 
uanls.  At  the  hotel  where  we  lodged,  kept  by  Mr.  Warner,  the  din¬ 
ner  set  down  to  ns  alone  was  as  good  and  as  well  dreased  as  at  any 
Umdfui  hotel.  A  very  handsome  female  w'aiter  attended  us,  and  took 
her  by  us,  very  much  as  onr  equal. 

*  Niirthampton  is  surrounded  by  rising  errounds,  on  one  of  which  is 
placHHi  n  Honrishing  academy,  from  which  there  is  one  ot'  the  best  views 
of  the  tow'cr ;  but  Mount  Halyoke,  situated  on  the  optnisite  side  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  about  HCMl  feet  high,  is  the  uill  which  all 
strangers  ascend,  f<ir  the  sake  of  the  very  exieiibive  and  glorious  pros¬ 
pect  from  its  summit.  There  is  nut  much  ditheulty  in  getting  to  the 
top ;  and  the  labour  is  fully  repaid  by  the  splendour  of  the  view  of 
the  river  C/onnecticut  and  its  windings,  and  of  a  very  rich  and  fertile 
valley.  This  valley  contains  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  in 
New'  England,  wcli-cuilivated  and  populous.  About  thirty  churches, 
all  with  spires,  are  seen  from  the  top  of  Mount  of  Halyoke,  from  which 
Uio.  in  a  clear  day,  the  hills  of  Newhaveu,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  are 
distinctly  visible. 

*  Tile  whole  of  the  villages  from  Northampton  to  Worcester,  are 
handsomely  laid  out  and  comfortable  places,  and  every  thing  about 
them  so  neat  and  so  much  in  order  that  it  is  delightful  to  sec  them. 
If  we  had  not  been  at  Nortuauiptou  in  the  first  place,  we  should  have 
been  mure  loud  in  their  praise  ;  but  about  Nortiiampton,  there  is  so 
much  more  ap)>earance  of  real  comfort,  and  of  beautiful  village  scen- 
try,  tiiuu  1  have  seeu  any  where  else,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  moderate  the  language  employed  in  eulogizing  the  other  villages  of 
New  Enghuul  through  which  we  passed.*  v  ol.  I.  pp.  295  —298. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  present  at  a  cainp>meeting  held  at  Musquito 
C'ove,  in  Long  Island  Sound  ;  and  his  descri])tion  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  together  with  the  reilectlons  w  hich  arc  subjoined,  will  be  gra¬ 
tifying  to  our  readers. 

'  The  meeting  was  held  within  a  forest  or  wood,  w'hcrc  a  sufficient 
numlier  of  trees  had  been  cut  to  make  such  an  opening  os  was  requireil. 
1  lie  inuruiiig  servlet;  was  concluded  some  time  before  we  arrived. 
Prom  the  high  grounds,  the  view  of  the  liav,  of  the  shipping,  and  of 
the  assembled  multitudes,  with  their  carriages  and  horses,  was  very 
Mrikiiig.  A  great  many  of  the  people  wen*  stniggliiig  in  the  adjuiniiig 
hclds  during  the  Interval  of  the  service.  The  shipping,  ail  of  which 
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bad  been  employed  in  brinpnng  penmnA  from  a  considerable  distance  to 
join  tlie  meeting,  consiste<i  of  five  sti'am-lmats,  almiit  sixty  sloops  and 
srluiuiiers,  besides  opt'n  boots.  The  numtter  of  horses  and  carriages 
ui&s  proportional)!)'  great.  It  was  calculated  that  there  were  alsmt 
12, (XK)  jiersons  on  the  ground, — certainly  not  less  than  iMMNIor  lO,(NKi 

*  There  seemed  to  l)e  about  a  dozen  of  clergymen,  all  l)elonging  to 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  in  a  large  covered  and  elevated  platform. 

*  Benches  were  provided  for  the  congr<'gation,  placed  on  the  vacant 
or  open  s|Nice  in  front  of  the  platform.  The  males  were  on  the  one 
side  of  the  benches  and  the  females  on  the  other.  There  were  Umches 
for  a  great  part  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  launches  were 
sujTouiultHi  ou  all  sides  by  a  chise  body  of  those  who  had  only  standing 
niom.  When  tlie  after iiism  service  commeimed,  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  assemblage  of  {leople,  all  standing,  lifting  up  their  voices,  and 
joining  in  praise  to  their  Creator,  was  more  sublime  than  those  who 
have  not  witncssiHl  such  a  scene  can  well  imagine.  Tlio  sermon, 
which  WHS  afterwards  delivensl,  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  was  distinctly 
lunird  all  over  the  ground,  for  the  most  perfect  order  and  silence  pre¬ 
vailed.  'rite  clergyman  preacheil  from  the  29th  verse  of  the  i(Hh 
chapter  of  the  Isiok  of  Numlters:  **  We  are  journeying  unto  the  ])lac« 
of  which  the  Lonl  said,  1  will  give  it  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  do  thee  good  ;  fur  the  l.ionl  hath  spoken  gofsl  concerning  Israel.’* 
Tlie  discourse  setMiied  to  me  altogether  faultless,  and  the  address  at  the 
end  wan  most  remarkably  impressive.  The  speaker,  in  the  conclusion, 
alluded  to  the  of  Chri.^Uaiis  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Methodists ; 
but  be  ineajit,  he  added,  to  say  **  nought  against  other  denominations 
of  Christians  who  did  good."  After  sermon,  prayer,  all  kneiding, 
succeeded.  Then  a  hyinii  was  sung,  and  another  clergyman,  a  very 
old  man,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  said  that  a  friend  whom 
they  had  never  heard  before  wus  about  to  address  them.  Another 
clergyman,  an  agtnl  })erson,  then  stepped  fur\vard,  to  enforce,  ;i8  he 
said,  the  invitation  in  the  text,  which  he  did  very  shortly,  and  very 
skilfully,  particularly,  aud  with  great  oamestness,  exhorting  those 
uu;inl)ers  who  had  lately  been  added  to  their  church,  to  communicate 
to  tbeir  brothers,  sisters,  luid  friends,  some  idea  of  the  happiness  which 
they  now  enjoyed,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  follow  their  example, 
auJ  acce{>t  the  invitation,  by  joiiiuig  the  church,  even  before  the 
UK'cting  w;ui  over. 

*  The  afternoon  service  was  concluded  as  usual,  with  singing  and 
prayer,  and  the  most  j>erfect  decorum  prevailed.  The  service  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

*  1  understood  that  this  meeting  was  to  last  fur  about  four  days. 
Many  {>e<>ple  came  fnan  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  and  upwards. 
The  gr%*at  objects  of  holding  such  meetings  iii  this  part  of  the  country, 
are  to  alford  up(x>rtunities  to  {)ursoiis  whose  situation,  such  as  tliat  of 
servouts,  (uxweuts  them  from  attending  worship  on  Sunday,  of  being 
present  on  tlie  occasion,  when  they  are  alinuat  always  indulged,  and 
allowed  to  uvuU  themselves  of  it ;  ;iU4l  to  keep  |)eople  who  have  not  yet 
turned  their  minds  to  religious  subjects,  together  for  such  a  time,  that 
tiiclr  attcutiou  must  be  uriested.  It  U  couceivod  itmt  extrai»rdiiiury 
cJWu  ou|(ht  frequently  to  be  made  by  oil  those  ininisterb  of  Chiiait 
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who  ftfr  fnithfwl,  nn<l  ilo  not  nopifft  their  dnty.  Such  of  the  clergy  as 
n^provo  of  the  «>hm'rvflnee  of  numerous  days  for  prayer  meetings,  and 
of  such  assemhhiges  as  this,  aacrilk?  the  want  of  irvhTils,  by  which  I 
merely  understand  the  addition  of  any  considerable  number  of  converts 
at  one  time  to  any  church,  to  the  languor  of  the  minister,  and  to  his 
making  no  further  exertion  than  custom  has  established  as  a  standard. 
They  maintain,  that  where  the  minister  ctmtenta  himself  with  preach¬ 
ing  once  or  twice  on  the  Sablmth,  performing  the  professional  duties 
required  of  him,  and  nothing  more,  without  questioning  himself 
whether  any  thing  more  be  reqtiired  of  him  by  the  pn'cepts  of  the 
ri'ligion  ho  professes,  the  churen  l)ecomes  relax^  in  disci pline,<—4ind 
that  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  rcvi\’al  in  such  circumstances, 
shows  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  jierform 
more  miiuMterial  an<l  Christian  duties,  and  must  shew  more  earnestness. 

1  had  a  very  different  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  a  revival  of  religion 
in  the  Cnitwl  States,  Imth  from  what  I  had  juxwiously  heard,  and 
fnau  what  I  had  been  told  since  I  was  in  this  country,  by  persons  who 
consider  every  clergyman  to  be  weak,  and  eccentric,  and  an  enthusiast, 
who  deviates  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  niinisteiial  o|H‘ration,  or  who 
shows  the  sinct'rity  of  his  lielief  by  using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
obtain  converts  to  that  religion  which  he  pn>fesses  to  believe. 

The  Cnited  Static  being  free  from  any  religious  establishment,  every 
one  is  not  only  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  he  believes,  but 
is  at  full  lil)crty,  without  the  fear,  except  in  vtTy  few  and  very  pecu¬ 
liar  cas4's,  of  his  temporal  concerns  being  at  all  affected  by  his  religious 
profession,  (whatever  it  may  lie,)  to  embrace  those  religious  doctrines 
which  he  conceives  on  due  consideration  are  tnie.  It  follows  from 
this  state  of  things,  that  there  is  much  less  hypocrisy  in  the  professors 
of  religion  in  this  than  in  other  cemntries.  Those  in  this  country, 
who  voluntarily  go  to  a  Protestant  church,  and  who  voluntarily  pay 
fir  the  ministration  of  a  Christian  clergyman,  may  be  generally,  (I  do 
not  mean  to  say  universally,)  held  to  have  made  the  necessary  ex¬ 
amination,  and  to  be  real  believers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  (Kristian 
religion  ; — wherims  tluise  from  other  countries,  who  have  travelled  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  have  put  forth  sneering  and  ill  founded 
statements  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  camp>iiieetings,  &€.  are  generally 
Christians  professing  that  religion,  merely  because  their  parents  did  so, 
or  because  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  not  because 
they  ever  investigated  its  truth.  1  found  at  Northampton  a  sliort 
narrative  of  a  revival  in  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Baltimore,  written 
in  a  plain  unsophisticated  style  by  Mr.  Walton,  the  clergj'inau  of  tliat 
church,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  some  late 
English  writers,  who,  in  jierfect  ignorance,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  treat 
the  religious  meetings  and  the  revivals  in  the  Unitt*d  States  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner,  and  as  if  they  were  approved  and  attended  by  no 
one  of  sane  mind.  Mr.  Walton  describes  himself  as  haring  lieen  for 
many  yrars  a  clergyman,  who  thought  that,  by  pn-.iching  the  go«|»el  at 
the  usual  times,  he  was  doing  all  tliat  was  required  of  him,  and  that  he 
ought  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  Divine  indueiice ;  adding,  that,  upon 
Wing  called  to  a  different  s^ihere  of  labour,  lie  had  an  increasing  desire 
to  Ik!  useful.  He  redoubled  his  exertions ;  he  a]>p(iinted  prayer 
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in<H*tings,  not  only  pnMir,  hnt  pnvnto,  from  honw*  to  liofnn»,  imi) 
ongni^i  the  aiuiHtanre  of  all  who  were  memhers  of  the  chiirch,  to  im- 
preHS  upon  the  young  ])eoplr  the  necessity  of  their  examining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  professing  them,  if  they 
lielieved  them  to  be  true.  The  result  was  the  addition  of  l)etween 
eighty  and  ninety  communicants  to  his  church  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  called  a  revival  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  was  formerly,  and  what  very  probably  now  is,  among 
certain  classes  of  Christians,  c*alled  a  revival  in  Creat  Britain.  A 
revival  then  happens  as  often  as  any  clergyman  is  led  to  make  greater 
exertions  than  are  usual,  either  by  himself,  or  by  exciting  his  fl<»ck,  or 
by  their  unite<l  exertions ;  and  when  the  consequence  of  their  lalsair 
it.  that  a  greater  numb4'r  of  |>ersons  than  usual  is  addixl  to  the  church. 
Is  th€‘rr  anything  irrational  in  this  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  attempting  to  prf>ve  or  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  What  I  maintain  is  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  all  |>ersona,  whether  clergymen  or  laymen,  should  show  their 
lielief  in  the  religion,  whether  Mahometan,  lloman  (’atholic,  <»r  Pro¬ 
testant,  which  they  profu'ss,  by  olieving  its  precepts  and  doctrines;  and 
more  especially,  that  clergymen,  who  set  themselves  apart  to  the  work 
<if  the  ministry',  should  Is*  z«»nlous  in  promoting  the  doctrim's  of  the 
ndigion  they  have  «'mbnic<‘d.  Those  who  do  not  so  act  show  them- 
.seh*es  the  vnlest  of  all  hypocrites.  If  they  are  clergy  men,  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  well  known  to  all  those  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  no  duty  is  more  strictly  enjoined  than  that 
the  teachers  of  the  word  should  preach  it  to  the  world, — shouhl  lie  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  all  the  souls  they  can.  They  are  bound  to  make 
the  utmost  exertions  that  it  is  |>osRihfe  for  them  to  make,  in  order  to 
pniducc  in  withers  the  same  l^elief  which  they  entertain.  We  have 
teachers  of  philosophy,  and  of  every  branch  of  science,  and  applaud 
tuid  honour  thooe  who  show  the  greatest  earnestness  and  talent  in 
explaining  :uid  txiforcing  th«»8e  doctrines  which  they  themselves  lielieve. 
Wliy  should  equal  <‘arnestnesa  and  sincerity  not  be  expected  from 
th(«e  who  undertake  to  teach  aud  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  (Christian 
religion ?'  pp.  413 — Ill). 

As  we  ho|ie,  before  long,  to  devote  a  distinct  article  to  the  sub- 
jt»ct  of  what  are  termetl  *  Revivals,'  we  olfer  no  comments  up<m 
tht!?*c  sensible  remarks.  Mr.  Stuart  j)roceeil8  to  cite  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  .Itdin  Erskine  and  Sir  Henry  MoncrielF  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ‘  revivals '  at  ( 'andmslcng,  and  other  ])laeea  in  the  W'c'st 
«»f  Si:oiUnd,  in  the  last  century.  He  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  sensible  remarks. 

*  All  human  ia:>tilutioiJs  are  liuhle  to  uhuse ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
reason  to  iiiaiulaiii,  that,  lH.vau»c  iuiiiionilities  may  have  taken  place 
iumiiig  the  iiiuUitinle.sai>M.‘iobletl  at  cam (HUievti tigs  in  the  United  States* 
Uiat  such  iiieeliugs  shvuld  Ik:  di^cunliiiued,  than  that  the  sucramental 
iiieeiinga  in  SodianU,  at  whicii  iusUiieea  of  impropriety  of  conduct 
liave  Ikx'ii  ^uid  to  iH:cur,  should  be  put  down. 

*  1  liciievtf  many  oi’  the  clergy  of  the  United  States  also  conceive, 
from  tile  exjierkuce  of  the  (tastj  that  mure  converts  are  to  be  expected 
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from  a  ^rpat  Tnp<»ting  lasting  tcveral  days,  when  the  people  are  as  much 
8s  possible  nhstracted  from  secular  business,  than  from  the  (vdinary 
serriees  of  the  church.  They  refer,  in  order  to  prore  the  propriety  of 
this  sort  of  meeting,  to  the  iSth  chapter  of  8t.  Matthew,  verses  30  and 
where  the  multitude,  consisting  of  4000,  besides  women  and 
children,  remained  with  Christ  three  days, — to  the  8th  chapter  of  8t, 
Mark,  verses  4  and  xeq. — and  to  the  si‘rmon  from  the  Mount,  (in  St. 
Matthew,  chapters  5,  6,  7.)  preached  by  Christ  from  the  mountain  to 
the  mnltitudi*s. 

*  It  is  to  be  recollected,”  says  Lord  Byron,  (perhaps  a  singular 
authority  to  refer  to  on  sueh  a  subject,)  “  that  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were  de¬ 
livered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  Mount ;  and  that,  waiving  the 
question  of  devotion,  and  turning  to  human  eloquence,  the  uuist 
effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pnuiounced  within  walls. 
Demosthenes  addresst'd  the  public  and  |K)pular  assemblies.  Cicero 
spoke  in  the  fornm.  That  this  added  to  their  effect,  on  the  mind  of 
lK>th  orator  and  hearer,  may  lie  conceived,  from  the  difference  between 
what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those  we 
ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.” 

‘  Lord  Hyron  adds,  **  that,  were  the  early  and  rapid  |unogres8  of  what 
is  called  Methodism  to  Im'  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  excited  by  vehement  faith  and  doctrines,  (the  truth  or  error 
of  which  he  presumed  neither  to  canvass  luir  to  question,)  he  should 
venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the 
unstudied  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers.”  ' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  424—426. 

Passing  over  much  interesting  matter,  and  some  that  would 
tempt  animadversion*,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  darker  side  of 
the  picture.  AVhile  Mr.  Stuart  was  at  New  York, 

*  A  strange  incident,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  happened  at  the  liegiu* 
ning  of  one  of  Mr.  iXuinys*  Lectures.  A  man  of  colour,  perfectly 
well  apparelled,  entered  the  room,  and  w’as  coming  forwara  with  a 
view’  to  hear  the  lecture,  which  hud  couiuienced.  Mr.  Dennys,  address¬ 
ing  him,  told  him  to  go  out,  saying,  **  ^\'e  want  no  ]ieople  of  colour 
here  ;  they  are  very  well  iu  their  own  way,  but  we  don’t  mean  to  make 
them  astronomers.”  The  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  comply.  After 
the  lecture,  I  ventured  to  remoustratc  with  Mr.  Dennys  ujhiu  the  gross 
impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  but  his  answer  was  quite  satisfactory,  us 
far  us  he  was  ciincerned, — Uie  fact  being,  as  he  stated,  that  he  had  no 
alternative.  The  }>eople  connected  w'ith  the  schools,  and  his  audience 
generally,  would  have  left  the  room  if  he  hud  allow’cd  a  man  of  colour 
to  remain.  Nothing  cun  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  nor  more  inconsistent  with  their  professea  principles  of 


•  We  regret  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  given  insertion  at  pp.  50-^62,  to 
the  official  report  on  Sunday  Mails,  without  noticing  the  counter-re¬ 
port,  and  without  any  expression  of  disapprobation  of  Col.  Johnson’s 
flippant,  declamatory,  and  discreditable  production. 
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rqualitj,  than  their  trinitmeiit  of  liic  frin?  j)eoj)le  of  colour.  They  coii- 
stuiitly  huhject  them  to  indignities  of  every  kind,  and  refuse  altogether 
to  vHl  or  drink  with  them.  If  you  have  black  servants  and  white 
servants  in  the  siimc  house,  they  never  ujMin  any  occasion  eat  together, 
and  this  circumstance  very  often  obliges  people  to  have  servants  of  co¬ 
lour  togt'ther.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  Hi,  17* 

One  of  the  first  circumstances  that  struck  Mr.  Stuart,  on  ap- 
])roacbing  the  slave- states,  was  tlic  ])rofane  language  which  there 
liecamc  familiar. 

*  The  habit  of  lording  it  over  the  black  ])opulation,  and  swearing  at 
them,  seems  to  have  induced  a  general  habit  of  swearing  among  th« 
whites  as  well  as  the  blacks ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  liecaiise 
an  oath  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  the  northern  states  of  this  country.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  *122. 

While  .sitting  in  the  portico  at  Halifax  (N.  C'arolina),  where 
they  8top|X'd  to  change  horses,  Mr.  Stuart  was  accosted  by  a 
gentleman,  who  iiupiircd  of  him  what  was  the  number  of  slaves 
for  sale  at  the  court-house  that  day  ;  as  here  a  ix'rson  would  ask 
the  price  of  corn  or  of  stocks.  Mr.  Stuart  says  : — • 

*  1  explained  his  mistake  to  him,  and  I  then  asked  him  some  ques¬ 
tions  with  resjiect  to  the  slave-market  here.  He  said,  the  price  gene- 
rally  given  for  a  young  man,  was  djo  dollars,  though,  for  the  best 
hands,  lOt)  dollars  are  sometimes  given  ;  that  2r»()  dollars  was  the  price 
for  a  tine  young  woman,  until  after  she  had  her  first  child  ;  after  which 
she  iK'came  more  valuable,  as  slie  w’as  then  more  to  be  dejH'nded  on  far 
increasing  the  stock.  He  never,  he  said,  separated  husband  and  w'ife, 
but  some  petiple  did  separate  them,  as  well  as  children,  and  then  they 
had  a  crying  scene  ;  that  teas  all,*  \’^ol.  II.  pp.  11, ‘b  114. 

A  few  stages  further,  Mr.  Stuarfs  stopping  place  was  a  rice- 
plantation,  where  he  obtained  some  further  insight  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves  in  America. 

*  'File  slaves  were  numerous,  and  were,  I  had  reason  to  believe  from 
what  I  afterwanls  heard,  as  well  treated  as  they  generally  are  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  their  w'ant  of  education,  and 
the  want  of  ordinary  comforts,  place  them  in  a  situation  much  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brutes.  They  had  little  clothinj;,  all  of  one  drab  co- 
huir  ;  and  not  one  of  them  had  iK'd-clothes.  I  had  full  leisure  to  talk 
with  them,  but  of  course*  I  was  bound  to  do  so  with  prudence.  Every 
one  of  them,  however,  with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing, 
dt'clared  thcmst*lves  unhappy  and  misenible  in  their  situation.  A  cer¬ 
tain  task  is  allotted  to  each  of  them,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  they  are 
subjected  to  one  <»f  three  punishments,  whipping,  w'earing  irons,  or 
putting  ill  the  stocks.  They  detest  nothing  so  much  us  to  W  punished 
by  a  black  oversi'er — by  one  of  their  owui  race ;  they  view  the  degra¬ 
dation  to  be  comparatively  trifling  w’hen  the  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
the  master  hiinwlf.  I  was  told  here,  on  authority  which  seemed  to  be 
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quite  unqiiestionnble,  that  of  a  wealthy  planter  who  lived  in  this 
noighlMmrhiHHl,  that  a  planter,  whose  estate  is  at  no  ^reat  distance 
from  the  high  road  which  I  was  travelling,  was  in  the  habit  of  punish¬ 
ing  his  slaves,  when  he  thought  that  they  rt*qnired  seven*  discipline, 
by  putting  them  in  cofbns,  which  were  partly  nailed  down,  and  that 
tills  punishment  had  again  and  again  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
slaves.  The  gentleman  who  communicated  this  information  to  me, 
sjaike  of  it  with  horror  ;  but,  upon  my  asking  why  such  conduct  was 
not  punished,  since  it  was  known  in  the  neighlMUirhood,  by  virtue  of 
the  law  which  declared  the  killing  of  a  slave  to  lie  murder,  he  replietl, 
that  his  neighlMHir  t<M»k  verj'  good  care  of  himself.  The  punishment 
was  indicted  only  in  the  presence  of  slaves,  whose  evidence  was  inad¬ 
missible.  He  added,  however,  that  the  cotlins  had  been  seen,  and  that 
the  slaves,  who  it  was  said  had  lost  their  lives,  had  disapiH*ared,  and 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  their  deaths  had  Wn  occasioned  by 
their  lieing  shut  up  in  coilins.  The  same  jK'rson  who  has  recourse  to 
this  savage  punishment,  works  his  slaves  on  Sunday,  though  contrary 
to  law,  taking  care  that  no  white  man  sees  them.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  110,  119. 

Marriage  among  the  slaves  is  generally  allowed ;  but  the  most 
revolting  ])olygainy  is  forced  upon  the  married  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  at  the  pleasare  of  the  owner,  Aneetlotes  wliicli  we  can¬ 
not  detail,  are  given  by  Mr.  Stuart,  in  illustration  of  the  state 
of  morals  induced  by  slavery  in  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 
In  one  conversation  at  which  be  was  present,  ‘it  turned  out,  that 
‘  the  planter  was  frequently  w’aited  upon  at  table  hy  his  own 
‘  ehildroiy  and  had  actually  sent  some  of  them  to  the  public 
‘  market y  to  he  sold  as  slaves,'"  This  was  in  South  Carolina. 
At  Charleston,  the  capital  of  this  state,  there  is  a  regulation, 
whicli  prohibits  any  of  the  coloured  pcojde,  who  form  about  one 
half  of  the  population,  from  being  out  of  their  residences  after 
nine  oVlock  in  the  evening.  On  returning  to  his  hotel,  Mr. 
Stewart  found  the  male  servants  of  the  house  ‘  already  laid  down 
‘  for  the  night  in  the  passages,  with  their  clothes  on.  They  nei- 
‘  tber  get  beds  nor  bedding  here,  and  you  may  kick  them  or  tread 
‘  ujKin  them  with  im])unity.’  Mr.  S.  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  Charleston  the  week  of  the  races.  They  were  very  well 
attended,  he  says,  by  gentlemen  and  hy  the  nobility  ;  (an  expres¬ 
sion  which  we  do  not  precisely  understand  ;)  but  the  number  of 
ladies  was  comparatively  small. 

‘  Although  there  are  constables  at  the  starting-post,  to  prevejit  the 
people  from  coming  on  the  course,  one  of  the  stew’ards  ap])eared  very 
much  to  envy  them  their  calling ;  for  no  sooner  did  a  man  of  colour 
ap|>ear  on  the  course,  and  within  his  reach,  than  he  struck  him  with 
his  horsewhip.  No  rvonder  that  these  jteople  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Here,  on  the  race-course,  there  w'ere  at  least  two  men  of  colour  for 
every  white  {lersoii ;  yet  they  were  obliged  to  submit  t<»  treatment 
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which  the  white  man  dared  not  even  to  have  threatened  to  a  person  of 
his  own  colour.*  Vol.  II.  p.  134. 

What  then  must  be,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves  ?  Let  Mr.  Stuart  supply  the  answer. 

^  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  at  Charleston,  which  gave  me  too  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  to  witness  the  effects  of  slavery  in  its  most  aggra¬ 
vated  state.  iSIrs.  Street  (the  mistress  of  the  hotel)  treated  all  the 
servants  in  the  house  in  the  mt»st  harbannis  manner  ;  and  this,  although 
she  knew  that  StewTirt,  the  hotel-keeper  here,  had  lately  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  maltreating  a  slave.  He  iK^at  his  cook,  who  was  a  stout  fel¬ 
low,  until  he  could  no  longer  supjMirt  it.  He  rose  upon  his  master, 
and  in  his  turn  gave  him  such  a  l)eating  that  it  had  netirly  cost  him 
his  life ;  the  ctK)k  immediately  left  the  house,  ran  off,  and  was  never 
afterwards  beard  of, — it  was  8up|K>si*d  that  he  bad  drowneil  himself. 
Not  a  day,  however,  passed  witluiut  my  hearing  of  IMrs.  Street  whip¬ 
ping  and  ill  using  her  unfortunate  slaves.  On  one  occasion,  when  one 
of  the  female  slaves  had  disobliged  her,  she  l)eat  her  until  her  own 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  then  insisted  on  the  bar-keeper,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  (a  Scotchman,)  proceeding  to  inflict  the  remainder  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment.  ^Irs.  Street  in  the  mean  time  t(K)k  her  place  in  the  bar- 
rtMim.  She  instructed  him  to  lay  on  the  whip  severely  in  an  adjoining 
room.  His  nature  was  repugnant  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  on  him.  He  g-.ive  a  wink  to  the  girl,  who  understood  it 
and  liellowed  lustily,  while  he  made  the  whip  crack  on  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Mrs.  Strwt  expresstnl  herself  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  Ferguson  had  executed  her  instructions ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  his  lenity  to  the  girl  became  known  in  the  house,  and  the  sub- 
ji‘Ct  of  merriment,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  dismissed  before 
1  left  the  house; — but  I  did  not  know  of  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the 
pnKreedings  of  this  cruel  woman  until  the  very  day  that  I  quitted  the 
house.  1  had  put  tip  mv  ch»thes  in  my  ])ortmanteau,  when  I  was 
alKUit  to  set  out ;  but,  finding  it  was  rather  too  full,  I  had  difbculty  in 
getting  it  closed  to  allow  me  to  lock  it ;  1  therefore  told  one  of  the  Iniys 
to  send  me  <»ne  of  the  stoutest  of  the  men  to  assist  me.  A  great  robust 
fellow  soon  afterwards  ajqHnired,  whom  I  found  to  Ik?  the  ctnik,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  —  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  He  told  me 
that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  boy  called  for  him,  he  had  got  so  sharp 
a  blow  on  the  cluH^k-lame,  from  this  devil  in  jH'tticoats,  as  had  un¬ 
manned  him  for  the  moment.  U{>on  my  expressing  commiseration 
for  him,  he  said,  he  viewed  this  as  nothing,  but  that  he  was  leading  a 
life  of  terrible  suffering ; — that  alnuit  two  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
and  his  wife,  with  his  two  children,  had  beiui  exposed  in  the  public 
market  at  Charli^ston  for  side, — that  he  had  been  jiurchased  by  Mr* 
Street, — that  his  wife  and  children  had  been  purchased  by  a  different 
person,  and  that,  though  he  was  living  in  the  same  town  with  them, 
he  never  was  allowed  to  see  them  ; — he  would  be  beaten  within  an  ace 
of  his  life  if  he  ventured  to  go  to  the  corner  of  the  street. 

*  Wherever  the  least  symptom  of  rebellion  or  insubordination  ap- 
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peare  at  Charleston  on  the  part  of  a  slave,  the  master  sends  the  slave 
to  the  gaol,  where  he  is  whipped  or  beaten  as  the  master  desires.  The 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  in  his  travels,  mentions  that  he  visited  this 
gaol  in  Decemlier  1825  ;  that  the  **  black  overseers  go  about  every¬ 
where  armed  with  cow  hides ;  that  in  the  basement  story  there  is  an 
apparatus  upon  which  the  Negroes,  by  order  of  the  police,  or  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  masters,  are  flogged  ;  that  the  machine  consists  of  a  sort 
of  crane,  on  which  a  cord  with  two  nooses  runs  over  pulleys ;  the 
nooses  are  made  fast  to  the  hands  of  the  slave  and  drawn  up,  while  the 
feet  arc  bound  tight  to  a  plaiik ;  that  the  body  is  stretched  out  as  much 
us  {Kissible,  and  thus  the  miserable  creature  receives  the  exact  num- 
Ikt  of  lashes  as  counted  off.*' — The  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  Charleston  occurs  frequently.  I  was  present  at  two  sales 
where,  especially  at  one  of  them,  the  miserable  creatures  w'ere  in  tears 
on  account  of  tfieir  being  separated  from  their  relations  and  friends. 
At  one  of  them,  a  young  woman  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was  se|mrated 
from  her  father  and  mother,  and  all  her  relations,  and  every  one  she  had 
formerly  known.  This  not  unfrequently  hap])ens,  although  I  was  told 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  general  wish  to  keep  relations  together  where 
it  can  Ikj  done. 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Charleston, 
to  a  friend  of  his  at  New  York,  published  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  w'hile  I  was  there,  contains  even  a  more  shocking  account  of 
the  public  sale  of  slaves  here : — “  Curiosity  sometimes  leads  me  to  the 
auction  sales  of  the  Negroes.  A  few  days  since  I  attended  one  which 
exhibited  the  beauties  of  slavery  in  all  their  sickening  deformity.  The 
IsKlies  of  these  wretched  beings  were  placed  upright  on  a  table, — their 
physical  proportions  examined, — their  defects  and  beauties  noted.  'A 
prime  lot,  here  they  go !  ’  There  1  saw  the  father  looking  with  sullen 
amtempt  on  the  crowd,  and  expressing  an  indignation  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  that  he  dare  not  8j)eak  ; — and  the  mother,  pressing  her  infants 
closer  to  her  bosom  with  an  involuntary  grasp,  and  exclaiming,  in 
wild  and  simple  earnestness,  while  the  tears  chased  down  her  cheeks 
in  quick  succession,  ‘  I  can't  leff  my  children  !  I  won't  leflf  my  child¬ 
ren  ! '  But  on  the  hammer  went,  reckless  alike  whether  it  united  or 
sundered  for  ever.  On  another  stand  I  saw  a  man  apparently  as 
white  as  myself  exjiosed  for  sale.  I  turned  aw'ay  from  the  humiliating 
spectacle. 

*  “At  another  time,  I  saw  the  concluding  scene  of  this  infernal  drama. 
It  w'as  on  the  wharf.  A  slave  ship  for  New  Orleans  was  lying  in  the 
stream,  and  the  poor  Negroes,  handcuffed,  and  pinioned,  were  hurried 
off  in  boats,  eight  at  a  time.  Here  I  witnessed  the  last  farewell, — 
the  heart-rending  separation  of  every  earthly  tic.  The  mute  and 
agonizing  embrace  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  convulsive  grasp 
of  the  mother  and  the  child,  who  were  alike  torn  asunder — for  ever  ! 
It  was  a  living  death, — they  never  see  or  hear  of  each  other  more. 
Tears  flowed  fast,  and  mine  with  the  rest." 

'  Charleston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  severity  of  its  laws 
against  the  blacks,  and  the  mildness  of  its  punishments  towards  the 
whites  for  maltreating  them.  Until  the  late  law,  there  were  about 
seventy-one  crimes  for  which  slaves  were  capitally  punished,  and  for 
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which  the  hij^e*t  punishment  for  wliites  wn«  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentinrv'. 

*  A  dre;i(lful  ease  of  nnirder  oernrrcd  «t  Charleston  in  IHfKl.  A 
plnnter,  cnlh^l  John  Slater,  inn<!e  an  nnoffendinjr,  iinresistinj^,  slave, 
lie  iMinnd  hand  and  ft»ot,  and  eom|Mdled  his  companion  to  rh«»p  off  his 
head  with  an  axe,  and  to  cast  his  ImkIv,  convulsing  with  the  agonies  of 
death,  into  the  water.  Judge  Wihl,  who  tried  him,  on  awarding  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  against  this  wretch,  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence  was  insntlicient  to  make 
the  law  respected,— tn at  the  delinqtient  too  well  knew  that  the  ann 
which  he  had  stretched  ont  for  the  destruction  of  liis  slave  was  that 
to  which  he  alone  could  hsik  f«»r  protection,  disarmed  as  he  was  of 
the  right  of  self-defence. 

*  But  the  most  horrible  hntcherv  of  slaves  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  America,  was  the  execution  of  thirty-five  of  them  on  the  lines 
near  ('Charleston,  in  the  month  of  Jtilv  U^2‘2,  on  accotint  of  an  alleged 
eonspinicv  ;igainst  their  masters.  The  whole  proce«*dings  are  mon¬ 
strous.  Sixtv-seven  p«»rsons  were  convicted  Iw'fore  a  court,  consisting 
of  a  justice  «»f  the  ]>esce,  and  freeholders,  without  a  jurv.  The  end- 
etux*  of  slaves  in*t  tipon  •nith  was  admitted  against  them,  and,  after  all, 
the  pniof  was  extremelv  scant v.  Bemult,  a  slave,  who  had  himself 
lieen  hnnight  from  Africji,  was  the  chief  witness.  lie  had  Imxmi  tom 
fnmi  his  father,  who  was  verv  wealthy,  and  a  eonsiilerahle  trader  in 
tohaccxi  and  salt  on  the  cxuist  of  Africa.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  sold,  and  his  purchaser  would  not  give  him  up,  although  three 
{dav<»s  were  offered  in  his  stixid.  The  judge's  address,  t)n  pronouncing 
sentiMice  of  death  on  this  occasion,  on  jiersons  sold  to  slavery  and  ser- 
vitinle,  and  who.  if  they  were  gtiilty,  n’ere  only  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  the  only  wav  in  their  power,  >eems  monstrous.  He  told 
them  that  the  servant  who  u'u.s  fals«*  to  his  master  would  l)c  false  to 
his  (itMl, — that  the  pn'cept  of  St.  Paul  was,  ‘  to  t»l>ey  their  masters  in 
all  things,’  and  of  St.  Peter,  ‘  to  he  sul>jt*ct  to  their  masters  with  all 
tear,’ — and  that,  had  they  listened  to  such  doctrines,  they  would  not 
hure  been  airesliHi  by  an  ignominious  death.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  141 — 147. 

'rill*  following  are  specimens  of  American  legislation  in  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

‘  Li  casi*  any  slave  or  free  person  of  colour  teach  any  other  slave  or 
free  person  of  colour  to  rca<l  or  to  write  either  written  or  printed  cha- 
mcterM,  tlie  free  {»ersoii  t>f  colour  or  slave  is  punished  by  tine  <»r  whip¬ 
ping  ;  and  a  white  |>ersoii  so  otfeiiding  is  punished  with  a  tine  not  ex- 
cee^iiug  olMf  dollars,  and  iinprtsoiiiiieiit  in  the  euminon  gaol.  Any 
slave  or  fres‘  |>erM»ii  of  ctdiHir,  or  o«v  iUher  fytrson^  circulating  papers, 
or  bringing  into  this  State,  or  aiding  in  any  manner  iu  bringing  into 
tile  Stiile,  pM|>ers  exciting  to  insurrection,  ctHispiracy,  or  resistance, 
iuiy  of  the  slaves  or  frtx*  jKTsons  of  colour,  against  their  owners  or  the 
citifteiis,  is  tu  be  punislied  with  death. 

*  Cutting  otf  the  cars,  and  the  ]allory>  are  ]Hinishnieiits  for  slaves 
sautiliuued  i>y  the  legislaturt*  of  (ieorgia ;  but  the  universal  punisb- 
uieut  is  whipping.  The  iuttictiou  of  this  {amishinent,  to  the  extent 
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of  twenty  Irtshes  on  the  Iniro  book,  is  deemed,  in  a  variety  of 
oisc'N,  of  insufficient  moment  to  claim  the  intervention  even  of  a  aiiipde 
nia^istmto.  Anv  white  person,  a  drunken  patrole,  an  absconding  felmi, 
or  a  vair«l'<md  mendicant,  is  supposed  to  possess  discretion  enough  to 
interpret  the  laws,  and  to  wield  the  cow-skin  or  cart-whip  for  their 
infnictitm  ;  and  should  death  ensue  by  accitUuit,  while  the  slave  is 
thus  reauving  nuxlerate  corri'ction,  the  (institution  of  (Georgia  kindly 
(lenominatt's  the  offence  justifiable  homicide/  Vol,  II.  pp.  lt>3,  104. 

At  Now  Orleans,  during  Mr.  Stuart's  residence  there,  about 
KHHf  slaves  were  cx]Hised  to  sale.  Of  the  Black  laws  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  the  following  are  s]>ecimcns. 

'The  State  liCgislature,’  says  Mr.  Stuart,  ‘have  noiv,  on  the 
Ifith  and  17th  days  of  March  (ISlKf),  passed  tw'o  Acts,  not  many 
(lavs  U'fore  1  nmehed  Xew  Orleans,  containing  [most  objectionable 
provisions.  The  first  Act  provides  : — "  1.  That  whosoever  shall  write, 
print,  publish,  or  distribute  any  thing  haring  a  tendency  to  create  dis¬ 
content  among  the  free  citlounnl  population  of  this  State,  or  insubor¬ 
dination  among  the  slaveys  therein,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  (Jourt, 
suffer  death,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life. — 2.  That  who¬ 
soever  shall  use  language  in  any  fiublic  discourse,  from  the  bar,  the 
Itench,  the  st;ige,  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  place,  or  in  private  discourse  or 
convers;ition,  or  shall  make  use  of  signs  or  actions  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  discontent  among  the  fri^e  coloured  |H>pulatiou  in  this  State, 
or  to  excite  insubordination  among  the  slaves  therein,  or  whoever  shall 
knowinglv  1h*  instrumental  in  bringing  into  this  State  any  pa}>er, 
pamphlet,  or  IxMik,  having  such  tendency  as  aforesaid,  shall,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Court,  suffer  at  hard  labemr  not  less  than  three  yours, 
nor  more  than  tw'enty  years,  or  death. — 3.  That  all  persons  who  shall 
teach,  or  |)orniit  or  cause  to  lie  taught,  any  slave  in  this  State  to  read 
or  write,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twelve 
months.” 

'  Tile  second  Act  jirovides  1.  fur  the  expulsion  from  the  State  of  all 
free  ])eople  of  colour  w  ho  came  into  it  subsequently  to  the  year  1807  ; 
and  tlieii  confirms  a  former  law  prohibiting  all  free  persons  of  (X>lour 
whatever  from  entering  the  state  of  Louisiana.  2d.  It  sentences  to 
imprisonment  or  hard  lahour  for  life,  all  free  persons  of  colour,  who, 
having  come  into  the  Slate,  disoUw  an  order  for  their  departure. 
3d.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  n'hite  person  shall  be  convicted  of  being  the 
author,  printer,  or  publisher  of  any  written  or  printed  jiajier  within  the 
State,  or  shall  use  any  language  with  the  intent  to  disturb  the  peuct* 
or  security  of  the  same,  in  relation  to  the  slaves  or  the  jieople  of  this 
State,  or  to  diminish  that  respect  which  is  commanded  to  free  people  q/' 
colimr  for  the  whites ;  such  jktsoii  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  3(K)  dollars,  nor  exceeding  1000  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  less  than  ^ix  months,  nor  exceeding  three  yt^rs:  and  that 
if  any  free  |>erson  of  colour  shall  be  convicted  of  such  offence,  he  shall 
l>i‘  sentenced  to  {>ay  a  fine  nut  exceeding  KMKl  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
at  hard  labour  for  a  time  not  less  than  three  years  and  not  cxcMioding 
live  years,  and  afterwards  banished  for  life. 
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*  And  4th,  It  enactn,  that  in  all  raaoa  it  nhal!  be  the  duty  of  the 
attomey-jjeneml  and  the  !w»vernl  di^tnct  nttomi«»a,  under  the  jyenati^  if 
rrmova)  from  office^  to  pronecnte  the  said  free  persona  of  colour  for 
violations  of  the  art,  or,  whenever  thejf  shaft  he  required  to  prosecute 
the  said  free  persons  (f  cot  on  r  hif  any  citizen  of  this  state, 

*  'Fhese  acts  arc  signed  by  Afr.  Roman,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repn*si*ntutives  ;  by  Afr.  Smith,  president  of  the  Senate  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Dupre,  j^ovenior  of  the  State  of  lyouisiana,  all  in  March, 

‘  Xothinj^  (Tin  lie  more  ch*ar  than  that  neither  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
nor  the  lilierty  of  speech,  exist  in  a  state  or  country  where  such  laws 
are  to  he  found  on  the  statute-lniok.  The  following  occurrence  proves, 
pretty  convincingly,  the  tnith  of  this  ohsen'ation.  It  t<¥»k  place  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  March,  while  I  was  at  Xew  Orlf»ans:  — A  slave 
was  hung  there  for  some  trifling  offence,  but  none  of  the  newspapers 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  the  execution  ;  the  editors  being  naturally 
afraid  that  their  doing  so  might  be  construed  into  an  offence  against 
the  laws  itasseil  only  a  few  davs  previously.  I  only  accidentally 
h<*anl  of  the  execution  some  davs  after  it  happened,  and  was  told  there 
■wen*  not  thirty  jiersons  iin^sent  at  it. 

*  What  make's  the  severity  of  those  laws  even  more  galling  i.s,  that 
their  retrospective  effect  forces  into  banishment  many  citizens  of  Xew 
Orleans, — fn'c  men  of  ixilour, —  who  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 
defenders  of  the  state  <luring  the  invasion  <»f  the  lintish  in  I  HI  4. 

‘  The  enactment  against  writings  was  intended  to  be  enforced 
:igainst  the  only  lilieml  |>nper  at  Xew  Orleans,  Le  Lilieral,*’  which 
occasionally  insertixi  articles  favourable  to  the  black  population.' 

\"ol.  II.  pp.  24.V- 

In  ‘  the  dcMspotic  States  of  the  Union;'  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  no  oxistencx\  It  is,  at  least,  denied  altogether  to  the  coloured 
))opidation,  and  ‘  in  a  very  considerable  ilegrce  to  the  white 
*  ])opiilation  which  comes  jis  near  to  its  non-4‘xistencc  as  possible. 
The  publication  of  newspapers  in  those  States,  is,  consequently, 
‘  not  a  thri>'ing,'  nor  a  very  safe  speculation.  The  Americans  of 
the  slave-holding  States,  Mr.  Stuart  says, 

‘  Conceive  that  the  increasing  numbers  of  their  slaves  require  more 
ofiercivo  Iaw.s  iuid  greater  severity  of  treatment ;  and  arc  proceeding  <»n 
this  principle,  every  year  incrimsiug  the  liardships  of  their  :iimoat  in- 
Uilemble  situatiuii,  uid  adding  new  fetters  to  those  which  are  already 
tuu  hittivy  fur  them  to  wear.'  Vol.  II.  p.  :251. 

T'hc  treatmeiu  of  the  frtfe  coloured  persons  is  governed  liy  the 
same  base  and  jmsillanimous  |>olicY*  Hy  an  act  passed  a  few 
years  ;4go  hy  the  Stale  of  S,  ('artilina,  no  free  |>er8on  of  colour 
luaviiig  the  Siau*,  though  merely  (  rosslug  its  boutulary,  is  allowed 
to  iwuirii ;  Olid  the  same  law  declares  it  uulawihl  for  tree  penom 
of  colour  to  cxHiie  from  another  State  into  ('arolina.  It  is  now 
ounin^rp  to  iaw^  in  this  State,  that  even  f rue  pursonu  of^f^fhtir 
.skuuki  tw  t^ueuted  :  tlK'v  are  inctmipetent  witnesses  in  any  case 
where  tile  rights  of  wliite  iK.rsous  are  concerned;  and  their  trials 
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«rc  con(^iicto<i  hv  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  freeholders, 
without  the  honcfit  of  a  jury  !  A  recent  law  imposes  a  tax  of  lUO 
dollars  on  any  free  person  of  colour  coming  to  Savannah  in 
Gconria,  however  urgent  his  business. 

‘  ('an  there  l»e/  exclninis  ^fr.  Stuart,  '  a  more  atrocious  violation  of 
the  principles  of  lil>ertv,  than  is  contained  in  such  a  regulatuai  as  this, 
w  hich  may  render  it  impossible  for  a  free  man  even  to  visit  his  father 
or  mother  at  the  point  of  death?  Ihit  the  prohibition  is  ]H»sitive  in 
liOiiisinna  and  South  Carolina?’  Vol.  II.  p.  loo. 

I'hcse  are  the  States,  our  readers  will  recollect,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IVlr.  Achilles  Murat,  are  so  advantageously  distinguished 
from  the  Northern,  by  the  ‘  frankness,  generosity,  hospitality,’ 

*  liberality  of  opinion,’  ‘  unequalled  combination  of  talents,’  and 
‘  finish  and  elegance  of  manners,’  which  characterize  the  white  in¬ 
habitants.  And  ‘  the  leading  State  ’  of  the  South  is  the  one  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  setting  at  defiance  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.'  Of  this  State,  it  is  remarked  in  the  Numlnjr  of  the  North 
American  Ueview  now  before  us,  that  ‘  however  distinguuhed, 

*  in  other  times,  for  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  generosity,  it  is 
^  physically  and  politically  one  of  the  least  efiective  in  tlie  IJnion. 

^  \\  ith  a  white  population  of  less  than  ^50,000  souls,  of  whom  at 
‘  least  a  third  are  opposed  to  the  project ;  with  a  dungerotui  in- 
‘  fern  a/  enemy  in  her  inmnn  ; — unsup)K>rted  by  the  co-operation 
^  of  any  other  State  *,  her  nearest  neighbours  being  among  the 
‘  most  determined  opimnents  of  her  views;  — it  is  apparent  that 
^  C'arolina  takes  the  field  against  the  Union  under  every  dis- 
‘  advantage.’  The  result  of  a  civil  war  to  such  a  State,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  anticipate.  Fearful  would  be  the  uuuishmeiit  which 
it  would  entail  on  the  haughty  oppressor,  wiiliout,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  benefiting  the  slave.  The  Carolinians  are,  however,  living 
on  the  very  crust  of  a  volcano,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  must 
come. 

Witli  regard  to  the  impending  conflict,  we  will  not  venture  to 
offer  either  prediction  or  speculation  of  our  own ;  but  shall 
conclude  with  extracting  from  an  eloquent  article  on  Nntliji- 
cation^  in  the  Number  of  the  North  American  Ueview  which 
now  lies  before  us,  the  following  reflections  upon  the  present 
crisis  of  the  Federal  Union ;  reserving  all  comment  for  another 
opportunity. 


*  This  reiuaius  to  be  seen.  *  The  duration  and  results  of  this 

*  conflict/  it  is  subsequently  remarked,  *  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 

*  couiiteuauce  which  Carolina  may  receive  from  other  States,  par* 

*  ticuiarly  at  the  South.  We  look  with  some  apprehension  to  the  pro- 

*  ceeiiiugs  of  Virginia,  where  the  first  movements  are  less  satisfactory 

*  than  we  could  have  wished.* 

VOL.  IX.  —  N.8.  I  I 
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*  Still,  the  criM8, — thongh  little  (UngeronR  a«  any  one  of  the  same 
dearnption  that  could  well  be  imagined, —  ia  yet  one  of  fearful  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  frienda  of  the  coiintry  cannot  but  biok  for%vard  with  deep 
and  |Miinful  anxiety  to  its  termination.  The  question  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  present  form  of  Government, — of  the  existence  on  this  ac¬ 
count  of  republican  institutions  of  any  description, — is  now  to  be  de¬ 
cided.  The  precise  problem,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  whether  the 
TTnion  shall  lie  preserve<l,  but  whether  the  Union  shall  lie  preserved 
under  our  present  mild  and  lieneficent  system  of  jKility,  or  whether, 
after  a  temporal^*  dissolution  of  the  Imnds  that  now  unite  us, — we  shall 
lie  bniught  topetlier  again  into  a  new  Ualy  |Militic,  consoliilated  by  the 
iron  liands  of  military  |iower.  That  the  States  composing  this  Cnion 
can  ever  remain  for  any  length  of  time  |M)liti<*ally  separate  from  t*ach 
other,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossilile.  The  exjMTiment  was  tried 
in  the  short  interval  iM'tw^vn  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence  and  the 
adoption  <»f  the  C^mstitution,  and  was  found  impracticable.  If  re¬ 
peated,  under  whatever  circumstances,  the  result  would  Im»  the  same. 
\Ve  have  shown  in  a  precc'ding  part  of  this  article  that,  by  the  present 
Constitution,  the  States  formed  themselves  into  one  lanly  jiolitic  under 
a  common  (lovemment,  and  that  they  are  now,  in  form,  one  people. 
If  the  (^lnstitution  were  in  this  respect  a  false  representation  of  their 
actual  and  substantial  p<ditical  condition  ; — if  they  were  really  ae- 
panited  from  tnich  other  by  im|Mirtant  substantial  differences,  whether 
uf  geogmphii'al  {Misition,  origin,  language,  physical  conformation,  or  any 
others,  then*  would  then  lie  a  constant  tendency  to  a  disaolution  of  the 
Union  ;  and  separation,  lieing  the  natural  state  of  the  jiarties,  would 
pniliably,  when  it  had  once  taken  efft*ct,  liecome  the  ])ermaueut  <ine. 
riiUH  tlie  attempt  of  the  British  (iovernment  to  combine  their  Eu- 
nipean  poss«*ssions  and  the  colonies  now  compising  the  United  States 
under  one  system  of  civil  polity,  was  obviously  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  nature,  and  could  only  tcnninatc  scKiner  or  later  in  the  way  in 
which  it  did.  The  same  may  la*  said  of  their  present  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  under  the  s;ime  ]>olitical  system  with  their  European  |>ossessions, 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent,— the  \'ast  peninsula  of  Hindoslan 
with  its  hundred  million  inhabitants,— the  southern  termination  of 
Africa,  and  half  the  islands  on  the  face  of  the  ghilie, — including  the 
Austmlian  Continent,  with  its  dependencies,  which,  of  themselves, 
muT  lie  said  to  constitute  another  were  world.  All  these  scattered 
limbs, — mi'mhra  diajtxtuy-^ii  the  mighty  Queen  of  the  Ocean, — are 
dfn(tint*d  tu  tall  off  succt*Hsively  from  the  |iarent  liody,  and  form  them- 
aeives  into  independent  States.  With  the  members  of  this  Union,  the 
case  is  differt'iit.  l)esct»ndiHl  fn»m  the  same  original  stock  ;  united  by 
cfimmunity  of  language,  literature,  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  go¬ 
vernment  :  enclosed,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  their  territory, 
by  a  Inirdcr  of  unbniken  gtsigraphical  continuity  ; — brought  up  fnim 
their  first  plantation,  through  the  long  period  of  colonial  infancy,  to 
Uicir  present  riourisliing  and  glorious  maturity,  as  sisters  of  one  fa¬ 
mily  : —  Ihiuiid  together  by  the  million  various  indissoluble  ties  of  per- 
siMial  ixdationship,  that  have  been  created  by  a  constant  intercourse  of 
more  than  two  cenlurios, —  the  States  composing  this  Union  nut  only 
are,  acconliiig  to  the  form  of  the  Constitution,  but  they  are,  in  fact  and 
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in  <mr  people.  They  ^v<*rc  iiniteci,  before  they  framed  the  (\in- 

Rtitution,  by  the  hi|:h  and  paramount  decree  of  the  great  La%vgiver  of 
the  universe:  and  whom  (t«»d  hath  joined,  man  canmot  put  aMinder. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  I’nion  ought  not  to  Ihj  diaitulved, — 
that  the  States  have  no  right  to  dissolve  it, — that  it  ia  better  that  it 
should  not  1)0  dissolvetl : — the  truth  is,  that  it  cannot  ]>ermanently  be 
disst)lved.  Its  meud)ors  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  each  other.  The  present  form  of  Union  may, — 
should  Providence  intend  to  visit  us  Mdth  his  severest  judgements, — 
be  temporarily  bi*ok on  up.  What  would  lie  tl)€  eonstxjuencM' ?  The 
verv  act  of  its  d€*struction  M’ould  in  ull  pndiubility  be  attended  by  a 
development  of  military  |)oxver  and  a  iieries  of  military  movements, 
which  would  end  in  the  rtx*ombination  of  the  States  into  another  Union, 
under  a  military  (Tovernment.  Should  we  even  aup|>uiie, — what  is 
next  to  impossible, — a  peaceful  tem|>orary  »i‘{Hiratiun,  what  would  still 
1)0  the  consequenct*  ?  The  ctmtinual  relations  betwi'eii  twenty-four 
neighlNiuriug  States  of  kindred  origin  and  civilization,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  collisions,  w'hich  would  grow  into  wars,  and  these  would 
continue  until  conquest  had  again  consolidated  the  whole  country  into 
a  new  Union,  not  us  at  present,  under  the  quiet  reign  of  constitutional 
liberty,  but  under  the  sw'ay,  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  of  a  lawless 
and  sangiiinarv  despotism. 

*  'riie  necessity  of  these  results  is  apparent  on  the  slightest  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  is  confirmed  bv  the  exam))les  of  ull  the  nations  of  which  we 
know  the  history.  To  look  only  to  the  mother  country  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Hritish  islands  were  occupied  by  hundreds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  communities,  essentially  difl'erent  in  their  origin,  languages, 
manners,  laws,  every  thing  that  constitutes  civilization.  Continued 
wars  gradually  brought  them  under  common  Governments,  until,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
finully  completed  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  into  one  political  body. 
8o  it  has  l>eeii  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy, 
in  Russia.  So  it  has  been  in  ancient  tiuies  and  other  regions; — in 
Kgypt,  China,  (irt^ece,  Rome.  So  it  has  always  been  and  always  must 
be  every  where.  The  European  nations  have  all  arrived,  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  carnage  and  confusion,  at  their  presiMit  condition  ;  they  are 
still  tending  violently  to  a  more  cmuplete  utiioii,  which,  after  other 
ctmturies  of  carnage  and  confusion,  they  will  ultimately  reach.  It  has 
l)een  our  blessed  fortune  to  begin  w  here  they  have  ended,  or  ore  likely 
to  end  ;  to  grow  up  from  the  hour  of  our  political  birth,  in  those  happy 
bonds  of  fraternal  kindness,  which  have  been  forced  upon  all  other 
great  nations  by  a  long  experience  of  the  sorest  evils.  If,  in  an  hour 
of  wild  delusion,— of  mad  insensibility  to  the  causes  of  our  present 
prosperity, — of  criminal  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, — we 
should  burst  these  flowery  fetters,  the  only  possible  result  would  be, 
that  after  a  period,  more  or  less  protracted,  of  tliat  confusion  and  carn¬ 
age  which  w'e  have  thus  far  escaped,  we  should  exchange  them  for  the 
chains,  that  are  now  clanking  round  the  limbs  of  every  other  people 
on  the  glol>c,  and  from  which  the  enlightened  and  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  are  at  this  moment  straining  in  agony  to  set  themselves  free.* 

pp.  26R-.27I. 
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Vf  R.  IRVING,  the  tongues,  and  the  miracles,  are  no  longer 
^  the  common  topics  of  conversation.  The  popular  lielief  in 
them,  being  unsupported  either  by  fact  or  by  principle,  or  indeed 
by  any  thing  hut  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was  not  likely  to 
be  of  long  duration ;  and  there  seems  no  longer  reason  to  appre> 
hend  much  from  that  (juarter,  unless  the  same  spirit  of  wild  spe¬ 
culation  should  adopt  a  more  fascinating  and  a  more  dangerous 
form.  Perhaps  the  chief  ground  for  fear  is,  that  those  who  have 
found  themselves  deceived  and  misled,  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  that  enthusiasm  will  give  ]>lace  to  scepticism. 
The  followers  of  Mr.  Irving  have  lieen  too  decidedly  a  class  by 
themselves,  to  have  hrotight  much  scandal  upon  the  religimw  world 
gi*n9*r(t9hj.  Their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  l>e  on  the  increase. 
Some  we  lielieve  have  returned  to  the  go<Hl  old  paths ;  others  we 
know  to  Ik*  so  holv,  so  devoted,  so  ])rayerful,  so  anxious  to  know 
and  do  the  will  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  cannot  think 
that  they  will  lie  suffered  to  continue  under  so  gross  delusion. 
We  could  wish  that  their  case  exciteti  more  sympathy  among 
their  fellow  Christians, — that  our  dissenting  friends  would  re- 
ineinlH*r  them  in  their  intercessory  supplications,  and  that  our 
tViemls  in  the  E.stablishment  would  think  of  them  when  they  re¬ 
peat  the  petition,  ‘  Tliat  it  may  please  thee  to  bring  into  the  way 
‘  of  truth  all  such  as  have-erred  or  are  deceived ;  to  comfort  and 
‘  help  the  weak  hearted ;  to  raise  up  them  that  fall ;  and,  finally, 

*  t4>  beat  down  Satan  under  our  feet.’ 

We  have  said  thus  much,  because  it  is  to  such  individuals  that 
the  Author  t>f  the  work  Iwforc  us  ])rincipally  alludes,  though  they 
not  speciticaily  named.  The  object  ot  'the  volume  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  not  less  so  the  plan  by  which  the  Writer  ])roposes  to 
attain  it.  Uhe  delineation  of  a  Scripture  character  can  l)e  unin- 
ten*sting  to  no  reader  t>f  the  Scriptures :  it  can  rouse  no  angry 
teelings,  .uid  with  many  may  have  mure  force  than  a  thousand 
arguments.  'This  work  is  less  interwoven  with  the  controversial 
topics  of  the  day  than  the  two  preceding  ones  by  the  same  pen, 
and  is  tlierefure  likely,  j)erha|>s,  to  be  more  ])ermanently  and 
more  gtmerally  useful. 

Yet,  it  is  not  without  faults.  'Phe  first  part,  in  particular,  la 
ratiler  spun  out,  and  seems  to  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  sin 
of  Ihiok'inaking.  'Phis  gives,  liere  and  there,  a  weakness  to  the 
style,  which  is  iKxuliarly  unsuitable  to  the  forcible  character  of 
which  it  treats.  For  instance,  before  we  are  told  so  simple  a 
thing,  as  dial  Allah  iiifonucd  JeadHrl  of  the  transactions  of  Mount 
C'iuiiiel,  we  have  a  long  ]>reiacc,  l>eginning,  ^  Mankind  are  natu- 
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‘  rally  communirativc.  The  imparting  of  intelligence  and  the 
‘  interchange  of  ideas,  rank  among  the  sweetest  and  highest  en- 
‘  jovments  of  onr  social  nature,'  &c.  &c.  The  Author  nas  made 
various  little  additions  to  the  Scripture  account,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  improvements ;  nor  does  he  ever  say,  ‘  We  may  ima- 
‘  gine  so  and  so,'  but  positively  asserts  that  so  it  was.  Thus,  in 
describing  the  meeting  Ix'twetm  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zare- 
phath,  he  says : 

'  On  bring  thus  accosted,  the  poor  woman  turned  aside,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  coarse  and  sable  veil  which  half  concealed  her  care-worn 
face  and  hpire ;  and  perceiving  from  the  physiognomy  of  the  }iersoii 
who  addressed  her,  and  from  his  dust-covered  sandals,  that  he  was  a 
Hebrew  and  on  a  journey,  the  kindness  of  her  heart  |>roiiipted  an  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  his  request.  M'ith  haste,  therefore,  she  let  full 
from  her  sun-burnt  arms  the  acanty  supply  of  fuel  which  she  had  just 
gathertnl,  and  seising  her  w’ater  jug,  was  on  the  point  of  re|>airing  to  u 
neighbouring  well,  for  a  draught  of  M'ater  to  slake  the  stranger's 
thirst.’ 

This  is  more  fanciful  than  pleasing. 

Again  :  is  it  likely  that  Elijah  entered  into  a  lung  dlbbcrtatiuii 
on  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  ol‘  sins  through  the  promised 
Saviour,  while  the  son  of  the  widow  lay  dead  in  her  arms,  and 
she  was  distractedly  reproaching  the  prophet,  or  that  he  waited 
all  this  time  Ix^fore  he  carried  the  child  to  his  cliamber.  Yet 
tliis  is  implied,  if  not  actually  asserted,  iii  the  account  before  us. 

Then,  at  page  101,  we  have  Obadiah  recognizing  ‘  the  well- 
‘  known  countenance,  manly  air  and  negligent  costume  of 
^Elijah:'  at  p.  112,  Elijah  speaking  to  Ahab  ‘with  all  the 
‘  energy  and  power  he  could  command,  and  looking  steadily  at 
‘the  king  with  an  expression  of  piercing  significance;'  at 
IIIK  Elijah  placing  ‘himself  on  a  stone,  or  lUKlular  elevation 
and  at  p.  13d,  seating  ‘  himself  on  tlie  flowery  turf;'  See.  &c.  &c. 
Such  artifices  of  expression  as  these  fail  of  effect,  because  obviously 
ittlended  for  eflect ;  while  they  offend  us  as  liberties,  scarcely 
comporting  with  the  dignity  of  Elijah's  character,  and  of  the 
saeredness  of  Scripture  history. 

The  account  of  the  assembly  on  Mount  Carmel  is  rather  tame. 
The  critical  remarks  arc  interesting,  and  the  topographical  de¬ 
scriptions  are  so  vivid  that  one  can  scarcely  help  fancying  that 
the  Writer  must  have  seen  the  places  to  which  he  refers.  Hut  the 
majesty  of  the  Scripture  record  resents  all  einlKdlishment :  nothing 
can  improve  it.  As  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  \^'riter'8  talent  for 
illustration,  we  shall  select  the  follow  ing  extrac  t.  After  sfR^aking 
of  the  propliet's  feelings  of  disappointment  and  exhaustion,  when 
fleeing  from  the  rage  of  Jezebel,  the  Writer  continues: 

*  In  tills  frame  of  mlud,  Elijah  requested  fur  himself,  tliat  he  might 
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cli^,  and  !«id,  "  It  is  ononjjh  ;  now,  (>  TiOrd,  take  away  my  life,  fcH*  I 
am  not  bett«'r  than  my  fathers."  We  have  here  an  in»»tanee  of  the 
infinnity  of  the  man,  prevailintj  over  the  faith  of  the  lieliever.  The 
words  urunieHtiofiahlv  contain  a  hasty  |M»tition,  and  an  iim^raciotis  (‘«»in- 
plaint :  yet  who  d«M*s  not  spontaneonsly  admit,  that  the  prophet’s 
situation  and  conduct,  at  this  crisis,  have  a  much  stronger  claim  on 
our  sympathies  than  on  otir  censures?  Perhaps  the  most  remiirkalde 
feature  in  this  di^consolate  address,  is  the  decree  of  cpierulousnesH  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mind  of  Klijah,  hy  the  disturhance  of  liis  latent  self- 
satisfaction.  This  is  obvious  in  the  coneludinjt  expression,  **  I  am  not 
better  than  mv  fathers  a  conviction  often  foreed  in  upon  an  en- 
liifhtened  and  inixenuous  mind  ;  but  painful  alike,  though  on  different 
^otinds,  to  the  man  who  le^timately  aspin's  after  eminence,  and  to 
him  who  fancies  that  he  has  already  attained  to  comparative  sii- 
perioritv.  Such  distincruished  honours  as  had  lately  been  conferred 
upon  Klijah,  were  likely  to  feeil  the  native  self-importance  of  the 
human  heart  ;  but  small  as  was  the  injury  which  his  humility  sus- 
taimsl,  by  these  temptatifms  to  rise  in  his  own  est»»em,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  imve  Ihmmi  quite  unconscious  of  the  incipient  mischief, 
had  it  not  lavn  for  the  sim^ular  reverse  which  brouitht  him  hnv,  and 
wrun^  from  his  afflicted  lN>som,  the  expression  of  its  most  secret  and 
unst!s|)ect«*<i  emotions.  It  is  thus  that  o?ir  all-wise  and  lamertcent 
Father  in  lu^aveii,  c*arries  on  the  divine  education  and  discipline  of  his 
chiblnm  ;  now  atfordiiu;  them  a  system  of  means  the  most  palat4dde 
and  enlivening,  and  anon  dealiniit  with  them  in  such  a  metluKl,  as  to 
hundile  them,  to  prove  them,  and  to  know  (or  make  manifest)  what  is 
in  their  htnirts."  ])p.  ir>i> — ir>7* 

Atlcr  describing  the  journey  to  Mount  Ilorcb,  the  Writer 
proceeds : 

'  F.lijah  had  now  ri*ached  his  destination.  Iloreh,  the  mount  of 
God,"  was  his  dcsinsl  resting  place ;  if  not  hy  anticipation,  his  last 
earthlv  home  ;  “  ami  he  ctime  thither  unto  a  cave  anti  halged  there.” 
The  aspirings  «»f  his  zeal  had  Ihhmi  chwked,  and  its  ardour  sublimated. 
He  hud  b*ariUMl  to  ctnis*?  from  man,  to  feel  his  own  im]a»tence  and  in- 
timiity,  and  to  resign  the  «*ause  of  (nsl  and  the  interests  of  Isnud  into 
tile  imnds  of  Him,  “  wiihimt  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy.” 
His  own  purposi*s  had  been  bn>ken  off,  even  the  thoughts  of  his  heart; 
but  if  his  heuveiilv  Father  saw  it  g*HHi  to  withdraw  him  from  a  public, 
active  liitr,  ;uid  to  ap|Hdiit  him  a  sequestered  dwelling  in  the  wilderness 
— what  was  he  that  he  should  presume  to  object?  His  daily  manual 
taught  him  to  say,  “My  times  iue  in  thy  hands;"  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  wrought  in  his  stud  that  grace  which  instructed  him  to  lie  still, 
and  to  ctmdbrt  himself  with  the  assurance,  that  however  great  and 
loiig-contiiiiiet!  might  In.*  his  personal  privations,  there  would  ultimately 
be  to  the  church,  a  fulfilment  cd*  that  which  was  sjMikcii  to  David  in  a 
prophetic  vision,  “  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  ujxm  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion." 

*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Elijali’s  submission  to  the  Divine  will 
was  not  without  alloy.  There  was  hleiHlcd  with  it  a  sjiecies  of  apathy, 
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quite  contrary  to  the  natural  element  of  his  soul.  The  phantom  of 
future  eminence  no  Ioniser  flitte<l  before  his  fancy ;  and  when  that  was 
dissipated,  the  very  idea  of  a  possibility  of  future  usefulness  vanished 
also.  This  oufrht  not  to  have  bet'n  ;  and  it  W'as  to  rouse  him  from  that 
growinjj  recklessness  of  spirit,  and  to  prepare  him  to  receive  M>me  im¬ 
portant  symbolical  instructions,  that  “  the  won!  of  the  Lord  came  to 
him,  and  he  said  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah 

pp.  It^,  7* 

A  jjroat  deal  of  what  follows  is  extremely  interesting.  Indeed, 
we  think  the  latter  part  of  the  book  decidedly  suj)erior  to  the 
former:  it  is  more  simple  and  more  animated.  The  spirit 
that  pervades  the  work  is  ailmirablc.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
the  Writer  intends  to  maintain  his  or  her  inci>gnito.  Althougn 
wc  have  heard  a  name  contidcntly  assigned  as  that  of  the  Author 
of  these  ]m>duetions,  wc  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  raise 
the  veil. 


Art.  VII. —  liepof'is  of  ihc  Navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  Submitted 
to  (h)vornment  by  Captain  Chesney,  of  the  Uoyal  Artillery.  Fo¬ 
lio.  pp.  (>3.  Plates. 

AV  K  should  have  felt  scarcely  authorized  to  take  public  no¬ 
tice  of  an  unpublished  Report,  had  not  certain  con¬ 
temporary  journals  already  referred  to  Captain  Chesney 's  highly 
interesting  papers.  The  feasibility  of  opening  the  Euphrates 
for  steam  nnrigation^  which  this  gentleman  has  satisfacto¬ 
rily  established,  is  a  circumstance  replete  with  interest,  inde- 
pendcntlv  oi'  its  importance  in  connexion  with  an  overland  com¬ 
munication  with  India.  This  venerable  river,  so  long  lost  to 
civilization,  and  scarcely  better  known  to  Europeans  than  the 
Niger  itself,  is  found  to  be  free  from  impediments  to  steam  navi¬ 
gation  throughout  the  year,  uj)  to  El  Oos,  a  distance  of  900  miles, 
and  for  nine  months  of  the  year  is  without  any  serious  obstruc¬ 
tion  as  high  up  as  llir  (or  Beer),  only  twenty-five  hours  n.k.  of 
Alep])o. 

'  Anxiou.s  to  use  some  means  to  restore  Aleppo  to  its  former  iin{>ort- 
ance,  Ali  Pucha,  now  at  Bagdad,  and  then  its  governor,  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  Sultan  some  tenor  twelve  months  ago,  the  outline  of  which 
was  to  o|>en  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  clear  out  Seleucia : 
bt>tl»  were  countenanced  by  the  Porte,  and  something  was  nl)out  to  be 
done,  when  the  Egyptian  business  put  all  on  one  side  for  the  prestuit. 
Ali  Pacha,  wdio  is  a  lil>eral  and  enlightened  Turk,  fond  of  Euro|H‘ans 
and  their  customs,  knew,  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Saladdin,  the  port 
of  Bir  cMintained  300  or  400  small  vessels,  and  without  any  further 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  river,  he  built  on  this  circumstance 
alone  the  hope,  that  by  restoring  the  ancient  port  of  Souedia,  he  would 
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attract  A  jjrcat  commerce  to  Aleppo,  not  only  from  the  Ra^t  but  alwi 
from  the  Went.  The  eiijrloeer'«  CHtimnte  of  the  neceswiry  expense  in 
re^tori!!}^  the  whole  of  Selencin  wn^  ,">0<)0  purges  of  500  piaHtrea  each, 
or  almtit  31 ,000/. ;  bfit  aa  the  whole  apace  conlH  not  l)e  required,  at 
least  for  many  years,  it  was  only  intended  to  clear  out  a  part  at  first, 
ex|>endinti^  in  this  wav  alnuit  lO.ffOO/. :  and  as  the  oHicer  who  fram«»d 
those  estimates  is  l)oth  skilful  and  much  accustomed  to  c*arry  on  works 
in  Turkey,  it  is  more  than  pr(»bable  that  lM)th  of  his  calculations  are 
very  cli»se  to  the  truth  ;  nor  can  there  Ik*  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  success,  if  ever  the  day  should  arrive  for  putting  them  to  the  test 
of  ex|>eneuce.  It  is  true  that  the  project  was  entertained  solely  with 
the  view  of  incn'asinjj  the  Sultan’s  reveufie  ;  and  although  no  more 
enlightened  id<*a  is  entertained,  it  is  a  j;r<»at  matter  to  know  that  the 
Porte,  even  from  selfish  motives,  would  Ik*  induced  to  undertake  a  work 
likely  to  Ik*  m^>st  advanta«jeo!is  to  the  commercial  world,  by  re-opening 
a  port  sufficiently  capacious  t»»  accf»mmodate  quite  a  fleet  of  in4Klerate- 
sixcfl  merchant  vessels,  ami  that,  at  the  short  <listance  of  twenty-two 
or  twenty-four  cjiravan  hours  (through  Antioch)  to  Aleppo  ;  which 
pn»j«*ct,  iiiuier  stich  circumstances,  must  realize  more  than  all  the  pre¬ 
sent  ex|K*ctations  4)f  the  Porte.* 

Captain  Cbrsney  ascended  the  Eu])brate«  from  Hir  to  l>eyond 
Sanisat ;  and  during  this  considerable  distance,  found  the  river, 
in  its  lowest  state,  deep,  broad,  and  free  from  iinpwliments  for 
a  lonj;  wav  towards  Malatieh,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 
Maliitieh  (or  Malatea)  is  situated  on  the  Melas  (or  Kara-su), 
which  joins  the  Euphrates  on  its  ripht  hank  in  about  lat. 

UV  V.,  affording  an  inlet  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

Another  line  of  route,  however,  has  l>een  suggested,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  direct  communication  with  Homhay  ;  viz.  by 
Rosetta,  Kcnne,  Kosseir,  and  Aden.  (Captain  (Hiesney  has  in- 
stitut4*d  a  verv  minute  and  careful  comparison  l)etwecn  the  two 
lines  of  nuvi^atitm,  fn>m  which  it  appears  that,  in  travelling  from 
Bombay  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  time  is  shorter,  by  Egypt, 
nine  hours  and  a  half,  although  the  distance  is  shorter,  by  the 
Euphrates,  IJB  miles.  But,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Bombay, 
the  time,  by  Egy  pt  and  the  Euphrates,  would  lie  t  qual,  and  the 
distance  by  the  Persian  (iulf,  shorter  by  miles. 

T  he  Report  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  which  we  have  not 
HMim  to  analyse.  Aware  that  either  route  can  serve  only  for  the 
convey  mice  of  ])ackets  or  light  goods.  Captain  Chesney  warmly 
ativoeates  the  revival  of  the  ancient  project  of  connecting  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean. 

*  .Viiy  of  these  routes,  Imwever,  which  may  be  adopted,  will  probably 
only  |mve  the  way  tt»  the  realization  of  the  grand  idea,  so  long  in¬ 
dulged  ill  Eiiglaiid,  iuid  other  [larts  of  Kuro|ie,  of  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea ;  a  little  time  will  probably  remove 
the  ili-fuuiided  apprehensiuu^  of  increasing  the  height  of  the  former, 
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by  tbe  influx  of  the  latter  ;  for,  whatever  natural  causes  can  be  aup- 
nnstnl  to  exist,  likely  to  maintain  the  Red  Sea  at  a  higher  level,  can 
hardly  fail  to  influence,  equally,  the  Mediterranean  at  the  diataacc  of 
little  mon'  than  ime  deirree.  The  land,  it  is  true,  shelves  gradually 
from  the  Ked  Sini  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  at  a  mean  dil- 
ferenct'  of  eijrhtc'en  ftH't,  according  to  the  French  eiigiueers ;  but  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  sea  itself  is  really  higher,  couuuuuica* 
ting  as  it  d<ies  already,  with  the  Mediterranean,  round  Africa.  But 
even  if  it  ct>uld  prove  so,  an  additional  inlet  w'ill  no  more  increase  the 
height  of  the  latter  sea,  than  do  the  unceasing,  and  intiuitely  ttiure  \'o> 
luminous  ones,  pouring  in  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  Black 
Sea  on  the  other  ;  for  the  surplus  is,  and  equally  would  be,  disposed 
of  by  eva|>on»ti(»ii,  when  xrewingly  greater,  liecause  the  influx  must  be 
n^nlatiMl  by  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  ;  and,  I  apprehend,  can 
neither  Im'  more  nor  less,  whether  supplied  through  one  or  inlets  : 
on  x\hich  principle,  the  Mediterranean,  (when  it  shall  communicate,) 
would  as  readily  give  to,  as  rc*ceive  from,  the  lied  8ea ;  were  not  the 
temp<*rature  of  the  latter,  and  its  exhalation,  lessened  by  the  cool 
north  winds  prevailing  during  the  h«it  of  the  year;  for  which  reason, 
only  a  moderate  curnmt  may  lie  ex|>ected  t(»  run  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  rather  to  be  feared,  that  such  lui  inlet  would 
not  give  a  sutheient  IkkIv  of  water,  to  o|»eii  a  noble  passage  for  shi{)s 
of  mmlerate  burthen,  than  that  any  prejudicial  increase  should  be  the 
consixpience,  to  the  shores  of  the  IVleuiterraneuii. 

*  As  to  the  executive  part,  there  is  but  one  opinion  ;  there  are  no 
serious  natural  dithculties,  not  a  single  mountain  intervenes,  scarcely 
what  deserves  to  be  called  a  hillt»ck  ;  and  in  a  country  where  labour 
cun  be  had  without  limit,  and  at  a  rate  inflnitely  below'  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  W'orld,  the  ex|)ense  would  be  a  moderate  one  fur  a 
single  nation,  and  scareely  worth  dividing  between  the  great  kingdoms 
of  Knrope,  who  W'ould  lie  all  beneflted  by  the  measure. 

*  \\  erv  the  Pucha  and  iSiiltan  to  consent  heartily,  the  former  could 
employ  olKbCKH)  Arabs  on  this  work,  as  he  did  on  the  Mahmoudieh  ca¬ 
nal  ;  feeding  them  out  of  his  stores,  so  as  to  put  nearly  the  w'hole  of 
the  contracted  sum  into  his  pocket.  Mahomed  Ali  is  fond  of  specu¬ 
lations,  and  this  would  be  a  grand  and  benefleial  one  for  the  world,  us 
W’eli  as  a  |niying  one  for  his  cotifers.* 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  ingenious  and  active  officer,  to 
whose  enter])rise  and  intrepidity  we  arc  iiidebteil  for  this  valuable 
addition  to  our  u>}>ographical  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
region  of  the  East. 
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Art  VITl.  rORRKHPONDKNCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

Sir, 

On  takini^  up  the  Number  for  ln«t  NoremI>er,  the  other  day,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Reviewer,  in  iioticinjf  the  Winter’s  Wreath,  observes, 
after  mentioniu*?  a  F<¥*m  *  rev(»ltin*rly  op|w>sed  in  its  sentiments  to 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,*  See.,  *  Yet,  in  this  same  volume,  we  find 
introduced  into  a  vi»ry  sad  and  melancholy  tale  by  Captain  Sherer,  the 
fidlowing  exijiiisite  hymn,  which,  if  not  a  genuine  antique,  is  a  very 
skilful  imitation  of  our  English  |)oets : 

*  **  My  life's  a  shade,” '  See. 

In  a  note  is  added  :  *  As  we  cannot  suppose  the  transcriber  to  be  the 
author,  we  \rihh  he  had  stateil  how  he  came  by  the  hymn.' 

I  beg.  Sir,  to  say  how  he  mi^ht  have  come  by  the  hymn,  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  Imok  liefore  me,  with  the  following  title :  *  The  Young 
Man's  (’ailing  ;  or,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Youth.  In  a  serious  and 
compassionate  Audukhs  to  all  young  persons  to  remem lier  their 
('rkator  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ;  together  with  remarks  upm  the 
lives  of  several  exi*ellent  young  jiersons  of  lioth  sexes,  us  well  ancient 
as  nuMleru,  noble  and  others,  who  have  lieen  famous  for  piety  and 
virtue  in  their  genemtions.  With  twelve  ciirimis  pictures,  illustratiRg 
the  several  histories.  Also, 

‘  DIVINE  POEMS. 

‘  “  \no»rewitli  shall  a  yrmni^  man  deanse  hi*  way  ?  hy  taking  heed  thereto  ac- 
cording  to  ihy  word.”  P*  rxix.  9. 

*  Vereenndo  adoletu'ente  q^iid  amahilin*  ?  Her, 

*  Imprimatur,  'Flio.  (irigg,  R.P.D.  Episc.  Lond.  a  Sac.  Dom. 

‘THE  NINTH  EDITION. 

‘  London ;  Printed  for  A.  Bettesworth,  by  C.  Hitch,  at  the  Red 
Lvon  in  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  J.  Hodges,  at  the  Looking-Glass,  on 
London  Bridge.  17^7«  Price  1j.  IW.' 

I  hud  marked  the  hymn,  ‘  My  life's  a  dream  ’,  with  one  or  two 
int»re.  fmm  ‘  'Flie  Young  Man's  Divine  Meditations  ;  in  some  Sacred 
Poems  upMi  Select  Subjects  and  Scriptures ',  for  a  small  collection  of 
devotional  poetry,  or  for  private  worship,  at  the  end  of  my  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

You  may  deem  the  following  worthy  insertion,  if  you  have  a  blank 
piq^  ill  a  coming  Number. 

T'he  title  to  ‘My  life’s  a  shade',  is,  ‘Tlie  Resurrection,'  from 
Job  \i.\.  It  is  followed  by  ‘  Heaven  '.  But  I  will  first  give  a  pre¬ 
ceding  one. 

‘THK  IMLUKl.M'S  FAKtn'KLL  TO  THE  WORLD. 

^  ‘‘  For  we  have  ao  aoiuimiiig  city,  hut  we  Neek  one  to  c'oiue.”  ileb.  xiii.  14 

‘  1.  Farewell,  |HM>r  world,  I  must  lie  gone: 

Thou  art  no  home,  no  rest  for  me. 

I  'll  take  my  staff  and  travel  oii, 

’I'ill  1  a  better  world  may  see. 


'  Sf-.  .  J  ■  . 
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‘  2.  Why  «rt  thou  loth,  my  heart  ?  Oh  why 
1>o'8t  thus  recoil  within  my  breast  ^ 

Orieve  not,  hut  say  farewell,  aud  fly 
l^nto  the  ark,  my  doee  !  there's  rest.. 

‘  3.  I  como,  my  T^ortl,  a  pilgrim's  pace ; 

Weary,  and  n^eak,  I  slowly  move ; 

Thonging,  hut  yet  can't  reach  the  place, 

The  gladsome  place  of  rest  above. 

‘  4.  1  come,  my  Lord ;  the  floods  here  rise ; 

These  troubled  seas  foam  nought  but  mirt* ; 

IVlv  dove  hack  to  my  Ixiaom  flies : 

Van'well,  poor  world,  heav’n 's  my  desire. 

‘  5.  Slav,  stay,  said  Earth  ;  whither,  fond  one  } 

rtere 's  a  fair  world,  what  would 'st  thou  have  ? 

Fair  world  ?  Oh  I  no,  thv  beauty  *s  gone. 

An  heav’nly  Canaan,  Lord,  I  crave. 

*  fi.  Thus  ancient  travellers,  thus  they 

Weary  of  earth,  sigh'd  after  thee. 

Thev  're  gone  l)cforc,  I  may  not  stay, 

"fill  I  both  thee  and  them  may  see. 

*  7*  Fut  on,  my  soul,  put  on  with  speed  ; 

Though  th*  way  be  long,  the  end  is  sweet. 

Once  more,  |K>or  world,  farewell  indeed ; 

In  leaving  thee,  my  Lord  1  meet. 


*  UEAVEN. 

*•  Wlian  shall  1  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  **  Ps.  xlii.  2. 

*  VIBST  PAJiT. 

‘  1 .  Sweet  place  ;  sweet  place  alone  ! 

The  court  of  God  most  high. 

The  heuv'ii  of  heaven's  throne, 

Of  spotless  majesty  ! 

Oh  happy  place ! 

When  snail  1  be 
IVIy  God,  with  Thee, 

To  sec  Thy  face  ? 

'  2.  The  stranger  homeward  bends. 

And  hghteth  for  his  rest ; 

Ileav'n  is  my  home;  my  friends 
Lodge  there  in  Abranaiu's  breast. 

Oh  happy  place,  &c. 

K  K  2 
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Correspondence. 

3.  Kurth  *8  but  u  sorry  tent, 

PitchM  for  a  few  frail  days  ; 

A  short-leasetl  teiiemciit. 

llrav'n  *8  still  iny  song,  my  praise. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

4.  No  tears  from  any  eyes 

Drop  in  that  holy  Quire : 

Hut  Death  itself  there  dies. 

And  sighs  themselves  expire. 

Oh  nappy  place,  Ac. 

Ct.  There  should  temptation  cease; 

.My  frailties  there  should  end  ; 

There  should  I  rest  in  jieace. 

In  the  arms  of  my  best  Friend. 

Oh  happy  place,  &c. 

SECOND  PAKT. 

1.  Jerusalem  on  high 

^ly  song  and  city  is: 

Mv  home  whene’er  I  die; 

^riie  centre  of  my  bliss. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

2.  Thy  walls,  sweet  city  !  thine 

With  pnirls  are  garnished  ; 

Thy  gates  with  praises  shine. 

Thy  streets  with  gold  are  spread. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

3.  No  snn  by  day  shines  there : 

No  nitMiii  by  silent  night. 

Oh,  no,  these  needless  are; 

The  Lamb’s  the  City’s  Light. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

4.  There  dwells  my  Lord,  my  King, 

Judg’d  here  iinfit  to  live ; 

There  angels  to  him  sing 
And  lovely  homage  give. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

r».  The  patriarchs  of  old 

There  from  their  travels  cease : 

The  pro])hets  there  behold 

Their  long’d  for  l*rince  of  Peace. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 

().  The  Lamb’s  apostles  there 
I  might  with  joy  iM'hold  ; 

The  har|H*r8  I  might  hear 
Harping  on  harps  of  gold. 

Oh  happy  place,  Ac. 
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7.  The*  bleeding  martyrs  they 

Within  these  courts  are  found  j 
Clothed  in  pure  array. 

Their  scars  with  glory  crouTi'd 


Ah  me !  ah  me !  that  I 
In  Kedar's  tents  here  stay : 
No  place  like  this  on  high, 

1  nither.  Lord,  guide  my  w'ay 


T.  Russbll 


tValworth,  \2lh  February,  1833 
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In  a  few  days,  with  Engravings,  Tables  of  the  Weight  of  square, 
round,  and  Hat  IVrought-Iron,  frtan  the  smallest  to  the  largest  size 
ever  used  ;  with  a  Series  of  \'aluable  Ex])eriments  on  the  strength  of 
Cast-Iron,  and  a  nuinl>er  of  useful  Rules  and  Tables.  By  J.  O.  York, 
Civil  Engineer. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  new  edition  of  The  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  A{)ostolic  Fathers,  translated  by  Archbishop  Wake. 

On  the  10th  of  INIarch  will  be  published,  a  miniature  edition  of 
Ouden's  Concordance,  the  size  4^2  inches,  to  correspond  to  the 
Polymicrian  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Schmidt’s  Greek 
Conconlance. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  illustrated  by  a  Map, 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  next  month  ;  and  judging  from  the  superior 
talent  (»f  the  Author,  must  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of 
the  Christian. 

Tlie  Fifth  Part  of  the  Byron  Gallery  is  now  ready,  and  contains  five 
splendid  plates  from  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  Don  Juan,  and  Marino 
Faliero ;  beautifully  engraved  by  Wm.  Finden,  Chas.  Rolls,  Staines, 
Chevalier,  and  Bacon,  from  original  Paintings  by  Westall,  Richter, 
Jones,  and  E.  T.  Parris.  The  Sixth  Part,  which  completes  this 
elegant  Series  of  Illustrations  to  Byron’s  Works,  will  be  published 
next  month. 

Dr.  Dymock,  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Glasgow,  Editor  of  Caesar, 
Ovid,  anil  Sallust,  with  Notes  and  Indices,  Historical,  Geo^phical, 
and  Mythological,  is  about  to  publish  a  work,  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Classica,  or  a  Classical  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

This  work  has  lieen  the  labour  of  many  years  ;  and  if  the  Author  has 
executed  his  intention,  it  will  be  found  to  lessen  the  labour  both  of 
teacher  and  scholar. 
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The  promiaeil  Series  of  Illii8tr»tions  to  Priniep’s  Joamal  of  a  Voyage 
from  Calcutta  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  now  in  preparation,  and  will 


appear  next  month :  the  whole  w'ill  be  lieautifuOy  nnihhed  after  the 
original  drawings. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  New  Monthly  Series  of  Original  Works  of 
Fiction,  the  Lilirurv  of  Komance,  entitlej,  Waltham,  a  Novel,  is  now 
ready.  The  next  Volume  of  the  Series  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Galt. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  illustrated  with  botanical  Plates,  will 
1h'  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  will  contain  a  Pnictical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Management  of  Productions  suitable  to  Tropictil 
Climates,  including  Pnalucts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  G.  R. 
Porter,  Esn. 

This  work  will  In?  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  connected  w'ith 
our  various  colonies. 

The  Sixth  Number  of  the  Parent’s  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  In¬ 
struction  is  now  ready,  and  contains — Casimir  and  Julia ; — Uncle  John 
in  Canada -(.'arrier  and  Wild  PigeoiLs. 

A  valuable  work  is  just  completed,  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  entitled. 
The  Christian’s  Manual,  or  the  Rible  its  ow’n  Interpreter;  to  wdiich 
are  added,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  several  B<H)ks  and  Writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  remarks  upon  the  Apocrypha. 

Capt.  Head’s  Overland  Journey  from  India  is  now  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication,  in  large  folio,  with  elegant  Plates  illustrative  of  Innian, 
Araldan,  and  Eg>’ptian  Scenery*  and  accompanied  witli  accurate  Plans 
and  Mu|)s.  This  work  will  not  only  form  a  complete  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  Guide-B4N>k  t<»  the  traveller  from  Bombay  to  Alexandria,  but 
will  gratify  the  Merchant  and  the  Politician  by  showing  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  expediency  of  having,  by  the  Red  Sea,  a  steam  communica¬ 
tion  with  our  Eastern  ]H)ssesbioiis,  and  the  consequent  means  of  defend¬ 
ing  them  from  Russian  luvasicm,  to  which  they  ore  at  present  exposed. 

’n»ere  is  a  New  Edition  now  ready,  of  the  singular  Pamphlet  which 
apjH'ared  some  time  ago,  entitled,  A  Call  to  Women  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Nathma)  Debt.  Wc  Hnd  that  the  plan  there  proposed  for  the 
l.*t«dies  to  pay  otf  our  Debt  is  now  patronised  by  Government,  books 
haring  la^en  opened  at  the  Nati^mal  Debt  Othce  to  receive  Donations, 
Ac.,  un<b*r  the  title  of— “  The  Ladies’  i'ontribution  for  the  Gradual 
Heiiuctnm  of  a  part  of  the  National  Debt.*’ 

On  the  20th  of  I^Iarch  will  be  published,  in  one  volume.  The 
Americans.  By  an  American  in  London. 


In  a  few’  days  will  bo  published,  IMemoirs  of  the  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence  of  the  Rev.  n  illiam  Lavers,  late  of  Iloniton.  By  J.  S. 

■til*  ‘..t  ’a.  ^ 


Elliott,  with  Portrait. 

In  the  press.  Lives  of  English  Female  Worthies.  By  Mrs.  John 
5^ndhml.  12mo.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  and  Lady  Rachael  Russell. 


Literani  InielUgence,  27I 

In  the  press.  History  of  the  Reformation.  By  J.  A.  Roebuck, 
Esq.  JM.P. 

In  the  press,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  James  Cop¬ 
land,  M.I).,  &c.  8vo.  Part  II.  Just  ready. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therafieutics.  By  A.  T.  Thom¬ 
son,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  Just  ready. 

In  the  press,  Introduction  to  GiH)lo^',  By  Roliert  Bakewell.  8to. 
4th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Plates  and  Cuts. 

In  the  press,  Geology  of  the  South-East  of  England.  By  G.  Man- 
tell.  Esq.  F.R.S.  L.S.  'G.S.,  &c.  8ro.  'With  Plates. 

Preparing  for -publication,  by  the  Editors  of  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  a  work  on  Congregitionalism  ;  to  contain  n  sketch  of  its 
history;  an  exposition  and  analysis  of  its  principles:  a  comparative 
view  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  a  candid  discussion t of  the 
iiHKiitications  of  which  it  may  be  thou^t  susceptible ;  a  full  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 'Congregationalists ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  statistical  and  tinanciid  tables  in  illustration  of  tne 
former  part  of  the  work,  and  a  careful  reprint  of  all' the  most tvaliMbUe 
but  scarce  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  •  Congre¬ 
gational  ists. 

In  the  press,  Mary  of  Burgundy;  or,  the  Revolt  of  Ghent.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Richelieu  ",  **  Henry  Masterton  ",  &c.  3  Vols.  post  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Lyrics  of  the  Heart:  with  otlier  Poems.  By  Alaric 
A.  Watts.  Post  8vo.  With  Thirty-hve  highly  finished  Line  .En¬ 
gravings. 

In  a  few  days,  A  Letter  of  Reply  to  Johnes*  Essay  on  the  Causes 
wliich  have  produced  Dissent  in  the  Principality  of  XVoles,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  Royal  Medal  in  1831. 
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Art.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BOTANY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 
lltitany,  with  a  Glossary  of  Tonns.  Hy 
(tcorgo  Hatu'ks,  F.L.S.  8vo.  Thirty- 
seven  1  Mates,  containing  upwards  of  SOD 
Kngravings.  9i. 

iiirroar. 

Ilistoire  des  Fran^ais.  Par  J.  C.  I... 
Simonde  de  Sisinondi.  Tome  XVI.  8vo. 
10s.  6U. 

IMte  Caliinet  .Annual  Hegistcr  and  His¬ 
torical,  Political,  Itiogrnphical,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Chronicle  of  comprising 

an  impartial  Uetrospect  of  Public  .\ Hairs, 
Foreign  and  Domestic — Snininary  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  iK'bates — Chronicle  of  F. vents 
and  Occurrenceji— Im|M>rtant  'FriaK  Ac. 
—  Piographical  Sketches  t)f  distinguish(*d 
persimages  who  have  diet!  during  the  year 
—Public  Documents — Members  of  the  Re- 
fornuHl  l*arliaiiu*nt — Abstracts  «>f  Reform 
and  other  .Acts  — List.s  Tables,  Ac.  Hs. 

MlSCKLLANKOt'S. 

Vegetable  Cookery,  with  an  Introtluc- 
tion  recommending  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Rv  a  Ijidv. 
D?  mo.  Hx.  cloth. 

The 'Dtree  Histories,  lly*  Miss  Jews- 
bur>'.  A  Ni'w  Kdition.  6.<.  in  silk. 

The  Second  fand  concluding)  volume  of 
the  Remember- Sle !  a  token  of  Christian 
Atlixrtion,  consisting  of  Original  |>ieccs  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  With  a  l*ortrait  of  the 
Rev.  William  Marsh,  A.M.  Royal  3^mu. 
is.  gilt  edges. 

roUTICAI- 

Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline 
Adopted  in  the  Two  English  I 'niversities, 
as  PrrfMiratory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  F.s- 
tablished  Church.  By  a  Graduate.  Hvo. 
«s. 

THKOLOOT. 

On  Sdf-posscssion  in  Preaching,  an 


Address  delivered  to  the  Students  at  the 
Blackburn  .Academy.  By  Rev.  K.  Par. 
cons,  of  I^eetls.  Hvo.  Is. 

The  Private  Life  of  Our  I.ord  Jesus 
Christ,  considered  as  an  Example  to  all 
his  Disc'iples,  and  a  Demonstration  of  his 
Mission.  By  'I'homas  Williams,  .Author 
of  “  'Fhe  Age  of  Infidelity  Editor  of 
“  I'he  Cottage  Bible  ”,  Ac.  Ac.  7s. 

The  Sound  Believer,  a  Treatise  on  Evan¬ 
gelical  Conversion.  By  the  pious  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  Thomas  Sluqnird,  M.A^  Mini>ter 
at  Cambridge,  in  New  England.  Care- 
fully  tevised  and  corrteted,  with  a  prt  fatoiy 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  3:2mo.  bound  in 
cloth. 

'I'hc  I-ast  Days  of  Our  Lord’s  Ministry’; 
a  Course  of  I.**ctures  deliveretl  in  Trinity 
C'hureh,  Coventry.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  the  lluly 
I’rinity,  Coventry,  and  Chaplain  in  Or¬ 
dinary  to  his  Majesty.  Hvo.  lOs.  M. 

The  Revelation  of  St.John,  newly  trans- 
latetl  from  the  original  Gnvk,  with  a  plain 
reading  divesting  it  of  its  Metaphors ;  and 
Notes  describing  the  jiersons  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  the  Symbols  refer.  By 
George  Pilkington.  Hx, 

A  Theological  Dictionary;  containing 
definitions  of  all  Rrdigious  and  Ecclesiastical 
Terms ;  a  ctrmpreheiisivc  view  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  system  of  Divinity;  an  im¬ 
partial  account  of  all  the  priiici|)al  de¬ 
nominations  which  have  subsisted  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  present  day;  together  with  an  acTurate 
statement  of  the  most  remarkable  transac¬ 
tions  and  events  recorded  in  FVelesiastical 
History,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  such 
writers  as  have  exerted  a  decided  inHiicncc 
in  the  field  of  'Dieological  science.  By  the 
lau*  Rev.  Charles  Buck.  .A  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hender¬ 
son,  Theological  Tutor  of  Highbury*  Col¬ 
lege.  The  number  of  additional  articles  in 
the  present  edition  amounts  to  nearly  500. 
—  Ill  one  large  volume  octavo,  lbs. 


•  We  have  to  intreat  the  indulgence  of  our  subscribers.  Our  present  Number  is 
deficient  in  quantity,  though  not,  wc  Hatter  ourselves,  in  interest ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  comidles  the  Index,  has  been  preventeil,  by  a  pr<*ssure  of  engagements,  from  com- 
|deting  his  task.  The  deficient  sheet,  and  the  Title,  Contents,  and  Index  to  \  ol.  V  HL 
will  be  given  in  the  next  Number. 


% 


